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Preface 


Among the social institutions in which the findings, dogmas, and 
hunches of psychology and the social sciences find application, none ex- 
ceeds in scope and potential social importance the American public school 
system. As border areas, educational psychology and educational so- 
ciology doubtless have their share of eddies and cross-currents that inade- 
quately reflect the main stream of discovery in psychology and social 
science. But it is significant that courses in these areas are routinely included 
in the training of teachers and school administrators. Unlike many other 
realms of social practice, education is alert to the relevance of the scientific 
contribution. Ever since the impact of John Dewey—a psychologist before 
he became a philosopher and educator, and nonetheless a psychologist in 
these latter roles—the strongest tradition in American education has been 
actively receptive to the contributions of a scientific approach. 

The present issue, organized by Arthur Combs and Robert Fisk (res- 
pectively psychologist and educator), centers on three recent projects which 
have the aim of deepening this relation between research and practice. These 
projects, in different ways, are each concerned with the role of the school 
administrator and with training for this role. 

The point of view of the editors, which supplies the hypotheses and 
value directive of much of the work reported in the issue, is that of 
client-centered therapy, of perception-centered personality theory, and of 
the democratic leadership of group dynamics. This approach, which has 
already borne much fruit in the other fields of “Shuman relations,” has 
manifold implications for training in educational administration, and these 
are developed in detail in the ensuing pages. 

The editors, however, wish to stimulate fresh thought and research 
on practice in school administration, not merely to support and propagate 
one approach to it. Demonstrating their good faith, they have sought out 
critical comment from two authorities whose responses form the conclud- 
ing pieces in the issue. The papers by Drs. Miller and Eiserer raise a num- 
ber of important critical points, and contribute to the issue’s value in stimu- 
lating a reappraisal of administrative practice even from those who do not 
share the editors’ orientation. 

Three previous issues of this Journal develop in different contexts 
approaches similar to that of the present one and may interest readers of 
this issue: ‘“The Dynamics of the Discussion Group” (edited by Bradford 
and French), 1948, Vol. IV, No. 2; “Human Relations Research in Large 
Organizations” (edited by Jacobson, Kahn, Mann, and Morse), 1951, Vol. 
VII, No. 3; and “Community Change: An Action Program in Puerto Rico” 
(edited by Cannell, Wale, and Withey), 1953, Vol. IX, No. 2. An order 
form for obtaining them may be found in the end pages of this issue. 


M. BREWSTER SMITH 
General Editor 











Foreword 


Arthur W. Combs and Robert S. Fisk 


With the tremendous development of the physical sciences in the past 
two hundred years, man has achieved control over his environment as never 
before in history. Yet millions of people go hungry, millions more are 
homeless, and the world stands afraid of the Frankenstein monster that we 
have created. It is not power of which we are afraic, but of people and 
how they may use it. The control of our environment is no longer our 
greatest problem. Our most pressing problems today are not problems of 
physical science, but of social science; not production, but distribution; not 
things, but people; not the production of power, but learning how to use 
it. 


Like everything else in our society, administration has been profoundly 
affected by this change in our human goals. When production alone was 
the problem, it was enough for the administrator to have the technical know- 
how to produce. He could be a successful administrator solely on the basis 
of his technical proficiency. Modern science, however, has made it possible 
for men to produce without knowing, through the development of ma- 
chines which need only to be operated by the worker, not understood. At 
the same time, the organization for production has become increasingly com- 
plex and intricate so that we are more interdependent than ever before in 
history. It is no longer enough for the modern administrator to know how 
to produce. Administration today is not so much a matter of knowing 
how to make something oneself, it is a matter of organizing and facilitating 
the process of production. This is a problem of human relationships. In- 
deed, many an administrator in these times knows far less than the great 
majority of his co-workers about the specific techniques of production. 


Contemporary administration is largely a problem of human relations. 
The Cooperative Program in Educational Administration (C.P.E.A.), fi- 
nanced by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, has found support from many 
sources, professional and public, for the generalization that school adminis- 
trators need, above all things, to be expert in human relations. This is not 
to say that there are no other problems in school administration or profi- 
ciencies to be further developed, for, of course, they are many and essential. 
The modern school administrator has an extremely complex task. He is 
responsible for the operation of an educational system in a time of changing 
goals and philosophy not always clearly understood either by his staff or 
his community. At the same time he must be equipped with manifold tech- 
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nical and operational skills ranging from the management of a transporta- 
tion system and cafeterias to the planning, financing, erecting and maintain- 
ing of one or more plants, always under the watchful eye of his community. 
All this requires great skill in working with people. Effective human rela- 
tionships are the solid base on which good educational leadership in our 
modern school-communities depend. 


The following pages report three attempts to do something to help 
administrators learn to be more effective in their work with people. Each 
of these is discrete in institutional origin, sponsorship, and method of de- 
velopment, although each had its genesis in the definition of need focused 
by the orientation and preliminary “hunches” of early investigations in the 
Cooperative Program in Educational Administration. 


The Syracuse Studies 


The Syracuse Studies are the result of the close cooperation of a pro- 
fessor of school administration and a psychologist. Working as a team these 
men attempted (a) to make available to a group of experienced adminis- 
trators the best interpretation of the thinking in their respective fields of 
which they were capable, and (b) to apply to the problem of learning 
about human relations methods of student-centered teaching developed 
over a period of years at Syracuse University. These are “before and after’ 
studies showing the changes occurring in a group of administrators who 
participated in the program. Its success depended upon the acceptance of 
a need to know more about human relations by a group of “practitioners,” 
chief school administrators in responsible positions who possessed a good 
deal of maturity and experience. That such a group would be willing to 
make the sacrifice in time and energy, as well as agreeing to the fairly 
rigorous and psychologically disturbing inquiries required by the experi- 
ments, was, in itself, testimony to the felt need for more “know-how” about 
human relations in school administration. These in-service training experi- 
ments were sponsored and financed jointly by the Syracuse University School 
of Education and the Central New York School Study Council. 


The Teachers’ College Studies 


The studies from Teachers’ College, Columbia University, represent an 
on-campus approach to the training of school administrators in human rela- 
tions. The Department of Educational Administration there was able to se- 
cure the services of two men who had attended the National Training 
Laboratory for Group Development at Bethel, Maine, and who had other- 
wise equipped themselves for training in group process and human relations. 
These men set up a pilot project in 1951-52 in which three staff members 
from the Department of Educational Administration and several advanced 
graduate students participated. This venture started an important chain of 
events still going on at Teachers’ College. One of the most interesting aspects 
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of these studies is the use they have made of persons trained in human 
relations one year to teach those just coming in to the program the following 
year. The Teachers’ College Studies like those in progress at Ohio State 
were directly subsidized and stimulated by C.P.E.A. grants. 


The Ohio State Studies 


The Ohio State Studies, unlike the other two reported in this issue, 
have not yet reached the stage of concrete research results. Instead, they re- 
present an attempt to discover research hypotheses by a careful and system- 
atic examination of the problems of administration in the field. Even in 
these early phases of their studies, however, the Ohio State group has re- 
peatedly found administrators to have a major need for better understanding 
of the human relations aspects of their school-community relationships. The 
Ohio State group proposes an ambitious research design involving careful 
observation of whole communities, the classification of factors, the statement 
of pertinent hypotheses and, finally, the testing of propositions. It is pre- 
sented in this issue as a stimulating and provocative approach to research 
development on human relations in administration. 


We believe these three series of studies on human relations in adminis- 
tration are significant and timely approaches to an important social problem. 
Like any good researches, however, they raise far more problems than they 
resolve. Modern administration, as we noted, is being seen less and less 
as a problem of the management and manipulation of things and more 
and more as a matter of the encouragement and facilitation of people and 
processes, The studies reported in this issue point the way to exciting new 
areas of investigation for further research and highlight the possibilities of 
interdisciplinary approaches to problems of human relations. 


As one reads these three research reports, he cannot fail to be impres- 
sed by the large number of interesting problems in this field that yet remain 
to be explored. We have tried to point out in Part IV of this issue some 
of the most obvious of these as they appear to us. In addition, one of us, 
Dr. Combs has attempted to analyze from a psychological point of view 
some of the sources of frustration and tension in administration as he has 
observed these in close interaction with the administrators of the Syracuse 
Studies. 


Finally, we have submitted the manuscript of this issue to an adminis- 
trator and a psychologist for comment and criticism. We are deeply in- 
debted to Drs. Miller and Eiserer for their willingness to take on such a 
task at so short notice and for the penetrating character of their discussions. 














Part I: The Syracuse Studies 


Arthur W. Combs, Robert S. Fisk, Harold J. Fine, 
Carl N. Zimet, J. Albert Wiberley, Daniel A. Nesbitt 


Educators have succeeded very well in gathering information and in 
making information available to people. They have done far less well, 
however, in helping people to make information so much a part of them- 
selves that they behave differently as a result of the educative process. Few 
of us misbehave because we do not know any better. Most of us have tre- 
mendous stores of information that seldom if ever appear in action. A truly 
effective education cannot be satisfied with helping its students intellectually 
to “know.” “Knowing” must somehow be translated into behaving. 


This problem so intrigued Dr. Combs in 1945 that he began a series 
of informal experiments with his own classes, seeking ways of helping stu- 
dents to learn more effectively and efficiently. In the years that followed 
he was joined in these experiments by a number of graduate students and 
some of his colleagues on the faculty. Sometimes their experiments succeeded 
and sometimes they failed miserably. But little by little, as a result of these 
efforts a philosophy and a methodology was developed which resulted in 
truly effective behavior changes in students and staff alike. When the ques- 
tion arose, therefore, “How can we help administrators to achieve a better 
understanding of human relations?’’, it was decided to apply these methods 
to that problem. 


In the Fall of 1951 a Seminar in Human Relations for School Adminis- 
trators was begun under the joint direction of Dr. Fisk, a professor of school 
administration and Dr. Combs, a professor of psychology. This kind of 
cooperative effort was so rare in the literature that the staff decided it should 
be made the object of a research evaluation. The Syracuse University School 
of Education and the Central New York School Study Council cooperated 
to make the necessary staff and funds available. 


How the Group Operated 


Fifteen chief school administrators, all members of the Central New 
York School Study Council, volunteered for this “Human Relations Semi- 
nar” and agreed to cooperate in the research. All of these men were ex- 
perienced administrators with three to thirty ycars service as supervising 


principals of consolidated schools or superintendents of city systems. They 
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were busy men with little time for outside reading or intensive study. 
Nevertheless, they found time to attend the seminar even though it meant 
driving long distances, sometimes on icy roads, from as far away as one 
hundred twenty miles. 


All sessions were held in the non-academic setting of a local country 
club, Each session met for two hours in the late afternoon in a private 
room around a large table. At six o’clock sessions adjourned for dinner and 
an hour of relaxation and met again for two hours after dinner. The ori- 
ginal plan was to devote the first two hours, led by Dr. Fisk, to a discussion 
of the technical problems of administration on a lecture-discussion basis, 
with Dr. Combs leading the after-dinner session considering human relations 
on a group discussion basis. About the twelfth session, however, the group 
and the ‘staff by mutual consent changed the method of operation so that 
both pre- and post-dinner sessions were conducted as free group discussions 
open to the consideration of any topic whatever. 


The group discussion methods used grew out of a synthesis of thinking 
and practice in education, client-centered counseling and perceptual person- 
ality theory. These methods were based on the fundamental idea that our 
behavior is a function of our perceptions, what seems to each of us to be 
so. If this is true, it follows that to change behavior, it is necessary to find 
ways of helping people to perceive differently, to change the personal mean- 
ing of events for them. The group discussion methods used in this study, there- 
fore, were designed to assist the members of the group to explore their 
own experience in the light of human relations principles. This was done 
by creating a group situation expressly designed to help group members 
explore their beliefs, attitudes, and convictions; to provide them with in- 
formation when needed; to assist group members to formulate new mean- 
ings of events; and to discover the personal meaning of these events for 
their own beliefs and action. 


The methods used represent an attempt to create, consciously and sys- 
tematically, a learning situation designed to facilitate and encourage the 
exploration of self, the world in which each participant lives, and the most 
effective relationships between these two. To do this our methods drew 
upon aspects of group practice extracted from modern educational methods 
and from group approaches to psychotherapy to construct a methodology 
aimed at accomplishing three fundamental goals: 


1. The creation of a group atmosphere maximally conducive to effec- 
tive communication. This the leader attempted to do by developing as keen 
a sensitivity as possible to the ways each member of the group was feeling 
and seeing the discussions in progress. Every effort was expended to treat 
each member of the group as a person of dignity and integrity. The group 
leader avoided as carefully as he knew how any slightest violation of that 
integrity. Whenever a member spoke the group leader listened intently 
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and regarded each contribution as seriously as it was offered by the speaker. 
Each contribution was treated as worthwhile by the group leader who be- 
haved in as warm, friendly, and accepting a fashion as he could. In the 
group sessions the group leader played down his “unearned” authority of 
titles, public eminence, or leader position as much as possible. That “earned” 
authority with which he became invested by the group out of their ex- 
perience was accepted with sincerity and simple appreciation. 


At all times the leader tried systematically and carefully to minimize 
feelings of threat to the members whether these arose in the structure of the 
program itself, or from the behavior of a member of the group or the leader 
himself. It is not easy to do this, we have found, for it requires that the 
leader himself be clear and consistent in his convictions and unthreatened 
in his role. Skill in creating this kind of atmosphere seems itself to be a 
matter of personal growth on the part of the leader who is likely to be 
successful in direct proportion to the degree to which he has succeeded in 
clarifying his own motives, goals, and needs. 


2. The reorganization of existing personal meanings and the creation 
of needs to know. The reorganization of personal meaning is, of course, not 
brought about by the activity of the leader alone. It is an activity of each 
group member which the leader can only assist and encourage. In this 
group, the leader aided this process by utilizing the client-centered thera- 
peutic technique of ‘“‘recognition and acceptance of feeling.’ That is, the 
leader sought always to respond to the personal meaning which each mem- 
ber of the group was seeking to express. He bypassed the descriptive or 
factual aspects of the group member's comments to respond to the peculiar 
meaning of these facts for the individual. After listening intently to a group 
member (a most difficult task), he responded to what the group member 
was “thinking,” “feeling,” “questioning,” or “believing” about the matter. 
This had the effect of constantly focusing the discussion on the personal 
meaning of events for each group member rather than upon more objective, 
descriptive details. In the early sessions the group leader did this frequently. 
Later, the group members spontaneously talked of these more meaningful 
phases of the matter under discussion without the leader’s guidance. 


In addition to his role in focusing attention on personal meaning, the 
group leader acted, when necessary, as a kind of traffic cop to assure that 
everyone who wished got a chance to speak. He also aided the discussion 
occasionally by restating the position reached or summarized the discussion 
as a means of keeping bearings and directions clear to everyone. By these 
means, as the discussion progressed group members were helped to explore 
their personal meanings, to test and reorganize these meanings in the light 
of the experience of others. Frequently in this process group members 
reached a point where further information or understanding was needed. A 
new need to know was developed. 











3. Providing information in usable terms. Many of the needs for 
information in the group sessions were filled from the experience of other 
group members. Many, too, were satisfied through the readings or demon- 
strations provided in conjunction with the group experience. The leader 
also assisted group members to get further information from whatever 
sources he could suggest or, more often, he would tell the group what 
he knew or thought of the matter. This does not mean he lectured on the 
topic, although he did do that when the group was well established and it 
seemed called for. More often, he supplied information or interpreted what 
he knew of the topic as briefly and effectively as possible according to the 
group’s needs. The group leaders tried to avoid long discussions, however, 
or the temptation to present material in pat or formal organization. Easy 
as this sounds, in our experience it is a very difficult thing for a professor 
to do! Human needs are not pat or formal, and fulfilling needs frequently 
proceeds in a very disorderly and seemingly haphazard manner. However, 
this is the way people seem to learn most effectively. Indeed, when one 
thinks about it he is forced to conclude it is the way each of us have 
learned what we know! In these sessions group leaders waited for the need 
to develop from the group rather than attempting to present information 
when no need was present. 


Putting into practice these three principles, the group began slowly 
to explore questions, at first on a descriptive or narrative level. As time 
passed, however, and the group had opportunity to become better acquainted 
with each other and with the leader, the discussions in the seminar moved 
quickly from the descriptive level characteristic of “bull sessions,” to thought- 
ful exploration of basic concepts and meanings fostered by a constructive per- 
sonal interaction. 


To determine whether or not these methods would produce real changes 
in the behavior of our administrators, a four-pronged program of research 
was carried on simultaneously with the discussions. This research was designed 
to test whether these administrators had gained any more effective under- 
standing of human relations as a result of the experience and whether their 
new understanding had any measurable effect on their attitudes and behavior 
either in the group sessions themselves or on their jobs. The four phases 
of the research were designed to measure: 


1. Changes occurring in the behavior of the administrators in the 
group sessions. 

2. Changes in the ways they regarded themselves, their peers, and 
children. 

3. Changes in the way they perceived the problems of their positions 
and methods they deemed appropriate to deal with them. 

4. Changes in the attitudes and behavior of the administrators as 
seen by teachers, secretaries and others in their employ. 
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Behavior Changes During 
the Group Experience 


Harold J. Fine’ 


This research sought answers to two major questions: 


1. What changes occurred in the participation or interaction of these 
administrators during the 16 group sessions? 


2. Were there any differences in behavior when the groups were 
operated as content-centered sessions as compared to group-centered discus- 
sions ? 


To answer these questions a twelve-point scale was devised ranging from 
a most permissive, understanding, democratic category at one extreme to 
a most aggressive, unfriendly, hostile, and authoritative type of behavior at 
the other. This scale was adapted for our purposes from similar scales by 
Bales? and Gorlow’. The scale categories were as follows: 


1 Expresses warmth, understanding, sympathy; sees other’s view point. States own 
position with dignity and gives logical reasons for. 

2 Expresses simple acceptance of other’s view: “I see, I understand.” 

3 Asks open ended questions or states tentative hypothesis: “What do you think of 
this? How does this strike you? I kind of thought . . . I wonder about.” 

4 Asks clarifying question: “I don’t see, I don’t quite understand . . . I’m not sure 
I get what you mean.” 

5 “I see what you mean. I know how you feel. Things are sometimes like that.” 

6 Expresses approval or encouragement: ‘““That’s right,” etc. States problem, seeks 


clarification. 
7 Expresses reassurance, unsupported opinion, states problem; gives information. 
8 Expresses counter opinion: ‘‘My opinion is . . . I don’t agree. I don’t think that’s 


a good idea.” 
9 Persuades, suggests, advises: “Why don’t you, if I were you.” Confronts with own 
inconsistency or weight of authority. 


1 Fine, Harold J. “Interaction Process: The Analysis of a Group Therapeutic Experi- 
ence in a Human Relations Seminar.” Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Syracuse 
University, 1953. 

2 Bales, R. F. Interaction Process Analysis. Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Press, 1950. 

8 Gorlow, L., Hoch, E. L. and Telschow, E. F. The Nature of Non-directive Group 
Psychotherapy: An Experimental Investigation. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952. 











10 Interprets, evaluates: “You think, I doubt that, you’re wrong.” Shows self nervous, 
unstable. 

11 Deflects discussions, changes subject, doesn’t respond to remarks addressed to. 

12 Disapproves, deflates other’s status, hostile, defends self. Calls upon other mem- 

bers or group for support. 


This Participation Rating Scale was scored by two trained observers 
who sat outside the group circle at each session. Each time a group member 
spoke, the quality of his participation was immediately recorded so that a 
complete record of the kind of participation for each group member was 
obtained. The reliability of the observers’ scoring was frequently checked 
against each other and with other scorers trained for the purpose to assure 
the objectivity of scoring. 


The results of this study clearly indicate that a significant and positive 
change took place in the course of the 16 sessions. The interaction of these 
administrators moved consistently toward a warmer, more understanding, 
democratic kind of participation as the sessions advanced. From an average 
participation score of about 6 in the first few sessions, the scores drifted 
to an average of less than 3 in the final ones. The changes shown in these 
overall results are also true in a significant degree of the individual scores 
of all but one of the administrators in the group. 


For the first twelve meetings of the group the pre-dinner meeting was 
operated as a lecture or content-centered session. The after-dinner meeting 
was conducted as a group-centered discussion. After the twelfth meeting 
both sessions operated as a discussion group. It is interesting that there is 
no significant shift in the quality of participation in the content-centered 
group for the first twelve meetings. After this group shifted its method of 
operation, however, the quality of interaction among the members improved 
significantly at once. The gain in quality of participation was greater and 
more rapid during the group-centered experience than was true during the 
content-centered sessions. 


After the seventh session and again at the end of the 16 sessions the 
two group leaders and the two observers who had scored the participation 
index pooled their judgments to rank each man on the degree to which he 
seemed to have changed during the period of the weekly meetings. The 
difference between these two rankings agreed very closely with the results 
of the participation rating scale. 


Conclusions 


The results of this study seem to indicate that: 

1. Changes in behavior as measured by an index of participation can 
be brought about by the group techniques described. 

2. Positive changes occur in group participation and interaction 
throughout the period of the group sessions. 
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3. The individuals of the group behave in an increasingly warm and 
democratic manner toward each other throughout the sessions. 

4. A group-centered climate seems to contribute more to a rapid and 
sustained positive gain than a content-centered or lecture approach. The 
conten -centered sessions did not show significant gain in member interaction 
until the orientation was shifted to a client-centered one. 

5. Evaluation of the attitude and behavior changes of the group mem- 
bers as observed by the staff were consistent with changes demonstrated by 
the more objective scoring method of the Participation Index. This seems 
to indicate that changes may be demonstrated in both systematic and less 
formal, personal evaluation. 


Pre-Post Changes in Attitudes 
and Motivations 


Carl N. Zimet?! 


This portion of our study was designed to investigate changes taking 
place in the attitudes and motivations of the chief school administrators 
who participated in the seminar. In particular, it was concerned with what 
changes, if any, would take place in the following attitudes: attitude towards 
self, attitude towards other adults, and attitude towards children. 


To measure these attitudes and motivations a Picture Story Test was 
developed, composed of 18 pictures; six from the Thematic Apperception 
Test, six from a previous research study, and six from the School Appercep- 
tion Test.2 Each member of our group was asked to make up a story to fit 
each of the pictures under the impression that this was a “test of imagina- 
tion.” From an analysis of these stories, it was possible to determine the at- 
titudes, feelings, and perceptions the group members projected into such 
stories, thus giving a measure of the attitudes and feelings of each subject. 
The test was given to each administrator during the first session of the semi- 
nar and repeated during the last one. All stories were recorded, transcribed, 
and coded for scoring so that the scorers could not know whose test they 
were scoring or whether it was a pre- or post-session protocol. 


1 Zimet, Carl N. “An Investigation of Changes in Attitudes and Motivation as a 
Result of a Group-Centered Social Action Technique.” Unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Syracuse University, 1953. 

2 This is a series of 20 pictures designed by Charles F. Combs and now being pre- 
pared for publication. 
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Method of Scoring 


Since no adequate quantitative system of scoring a picture story test 
was available for these purposes, a method had to be devised for use in 
measuring the attitudes held by each administrator before and after the 
group-centered experience. For each major attitude, a series of six scales 
were devised. Thus, for example, the Attitude Towards Self Scale was made 
up of the following six subscales: 


1 sees self as inadequate to adequate 

2 sees self as unliked to liked 

3 sees self as authoritarian to democratic 
4 sees self as superior to equal 

5 sees self as inferior to equal 

6 sees self as inacceptable to acceptable 


Each subscale was further scored on a five-point continuum. For example, 
the person may view himself in the story as very well liked (score 1), fairly 
well liked (score 2), doubtful about being liked (score 3), not particularly 
liked (score 4), and disliked (score 5). The lower the sum of the scores 
the more adequate, the more liked, the more acceptable, the more democra- 
tic, and the more equal he will feel himself to be. 


To measure change in motivation a method of analysis of the TAT de- 
vised by Dr. Combs® in a previous research was used. This method of ana- 
lysis made it possible to extract the needs or desires which our group mem- 
bers ascribed to the characters in their stories. These projected needs or 
desires served as a rough measure of the probable needs and desires existing 
in these administrators. Sixteen of the desire categories of this scoring system 
were classified as autocratic or democratic indicators by a group of judges. 
For example, increased frequency of appearance of such desires as “to pun- 
ish,” “to hurt,” “to command” would be judged movement toward autocracy. 
Increased use of items such as “to assist,” would be scored as movement to- 
ward democracy. This made it possible for us to secure a measure of the 
degree to which the projected needs or desires of our subjects were of a 
democratic or autocratic bent. 


To assure reliable scoring of all tests the writer repeated the scoring 
after a six-month period, and also compared his scoring with that of several 
other trained judges. In both instances, agreement was sufficiently high to 
indicate reliability of scoring. 


Results 
Attitude Changes 
The results of this study indicate that this group of chief public school 


3 Combs, A. W. “A Method of Analysis for the Thematic Apperception Test and 
Autobiography,” J. Clin. Psychol., 1946, 2, 167-174. 
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administrators showed considerable change in attitudes towards self, adults, 
and children during the period of the group sessions as measured by the 
above scales. These changes, furthermore, were of sufficient magnitude as 
to be statistically significant and are not likely to have been produced by 
chance alone. The overall change in mean score on the scales involved a 
change of .37 from a pre-test average of 2.03 to a post-test average of 1.65, 
significant at the one per cent level. 


Each of the individual subjects in the study showed positive changes 
in attitude, but for three of the 14 participating members the changes were 
too small to be significant. It should be noted, however, that two of these 
three had the first and second most favorable pre-test scores. In other words, 
their scores were so favorable on the pre-test that little actual change meas- 
urable by the tests was possible. 


For the group as a whole, the results on all attitude scales show a 
consistent trend toward a warmer, more understanding and democratic atti- 
tude. Specifically, the attitude of these administrators changed in a statis- 
tically significant degree in all but one of the following items: 


Attitude toward self—positive change 


At the end of the series of group sessions, administrators see themselves as: 


1 More adequate to deal with life problems. 

2 Better liked by other people. 

3 More acceptable to others. 

4 More democratic. 

5 Less superior to others and more equal to others. 
6 Less inferior to others and more equal to others. 


Attitude toward adults—positive change 
At the close of the sessions these administrators saw other adults as: 


1 Mote acceptable, 

2 More likeable. 

3 More competent to handle their own problems. 

4 More friendly rather than hostile. 

5 More responsible rather than irresponsible. 

6 (Trustworthy-untrustworthy. This item was intended to measure the degree to 
which others are seen as trustworthy or untrustworthy. It is the only attitude 
category which did not show a significant change in either direction.) 


Attitudes toward children—positive change 


Before and after measures show these administrators having changed their attitudes 
toward children with: 


1 More acceptance of child behavior. 

2 Greater liking for children. 

3 Greater willingness to regard children as competent or capable to deal with 
problems. 
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4 Greater friendliness. 
5 Greater belief in the responsibility of children. 
6 Greater belief in the trustworthiness of children. 


Change in Motivations 


Stories told by each administrator were analyzed for the character of the 
motivation projected. On those 16 desires which were judged to indicate 
movement in a democratic or autocratic direction a very significant change 
took place. The motivations of these men as expressed in our picture story 
test changed markedly in the democratic direction. The statistical change 
was very striking and significant at the one per cent level of confidence. 
This shift of motivation away from autocratic and toward democratic goals 
is consistent with Fine’s study using the participation index. 


In the stories told by these men at the end of their group experience 
there were many fewer instances in which the characters of their stories were 
motivated by such desires as: to be respected, to be looked up to; to be in 
command; to hurt, to punish, to kill. At the same time there was an in- 
crease in the frequency of appearance in their stories of the desires: to be- 
lieve best about others; and to help and aid in a social sense. 


Changes within the Individuals 


None of our subjects showed changes on the Total Attitude Scale which 
were in a negative direction. However, for three of the subjects the changes 
were so minor as to be of no significance. The remaining eleven adminis- 
trators evidenced positive changes which were statistically significant at bet- 
ter than a .025 level of confidence. 


Conclusions 


In the light of the results of this study the following conclusions 
seem reasonable: 


1. Changes in attitude and motivation can be brought about by the 
social action method described in this study. 

2. Positive changes occur in the individual's attitudes towards self, other 
adults, and children. 

3. Changes in a democratic direction take place in the individual’s 
desires, involving less need to be in command or to gain respect, but more 
concern about understanding, respecting and aiding others. 











Changes in the Definition and 
Solution of Administrative Problems 


J. Albert Wiberley* 


This study was designed to explore certain changes expected to occur 
between the first and last sessions of the human relations seminar in: 


1. The ways these administrators perceived the major problems con- 
fronting them in their jobs. 

2. The methods they deemed appropriate to deal with a number of 
administrative “predicaments” or “problem situations.” 


At the time of this writing, analysis of all the data collected for this 
study is incomplete. This article, therefore, will present a preliminary report 
of those findings that have been obtained thus far. 


Changes in Major Problems 


Each administrator was asked at the first meeting of the seminar to 
write out the ten most pressing problems he faced in his position. By the 
time of the second meeting these lists of individual problems had been con- 
solidated into a Composite Problems List +1 containing a digest of all the 
problems listed individuallly at the first meeting. At the second session, each 
man was given a copy of the Composite List and asked to check (1) the 
ten problems of most concern to him and (2) the three of these ten which 
he considered most pressing. In the next to last session of the seminar each 
man was asked again to write out a list of his major ten problems. These 
individual lists were again consolidated into a Composite Problems List +2. 
At the last session, copies of both Composite Problems Lists #41 and #2 
were given to each man to check in the same manner as at the second session. 


In the pre-seminar administration of the Composite Problems List +1, 
these problems were selected most frequently as the three “most critical’’: 


Establishing good school-community relations. (Creating public interest in schools, 
parent support in curriculum revision, parent backing in disciplinary problems, 
publicizing the program of the school... ) 

Budgeting time and energy to include responsibilities to school, community, family, 
and professional development. 


1 This paper represents a portion of the data collected for a still incomplete doctoral 
dissertation by the author at Syracuse University. 
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Building a curriculum geared to needs of community and pupils. (Guiding children 
into courses which will be of value to them; parent concerns over curriculum 
offerings; adult education program; minimum program for granting school diploma.) 


In the post-seminar administration of the Composite Problems List +1, 
those most frequently checked as ‘‘most critical” were: 


Building a curriculum geared to needs of community and pupils (as above). 
Budgeting time and energy (as above). 

Developing and maintaining rapport and good working relations between self and 
all school personnel. 

Improving the quality of instruction. 


There are four “most critical” items in this second group instead of 
three because the last two items were tied for third position. From these 
results it would appear that these administrators felt their school-community 
relationships were less critical problems for them following the seminar, 
while developing rapport with staff and improving the quality of instruc- 
tion became more important to them by the end of the semester. 


Other changes in the Problems checked by these men outside the “most 
critical” category reflect a relative decrease in their concern about: 


Establishing good school-community relationships. 
Organizing lay committees to study school problems. 
Solving the problems of pupils from deficient homes. 


and a relative increase in concern about: 


Promoting an effective in-service training program. 

Delegating administrative responsibilities to other staff members. 

Improving the “mental health” of teachers. 

Working with non-teaching personnel to help them see their relationship to the educa- 
tional program, 


In examining these results it should be kept in mind that the changes 
in these items are relative changes. Decreases in the items above should 
not be interpreted as indicating that these problems no longer existed for 
the administrator. These results indicate only that they had become less 
pressing or worrisome problems for him as compared to others. 


Of much greater interest in this experiment were the Individual Prob- 
lems Lists. All of these were typed and coded for “blind” analysis and a 
system of rating scales was developed to evaluate certain changes in the 
ways these administrators perceived their problems. This portion of the 
study was not concerned with the nature of the problems but the attitudes 
these men held toward their problems. Five point rating scales were de- 
veloped for each of five major attitudes. These were used to score the pre- 
and post-session Individual Problems Lists for each man giving a measure 
of change in attitudes toward their problems during the fifteen weeks of 
the seminar sessions. The reliability of scoring for each of the scales was 
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determined and judged to be adequate. The attitudes measured were as 
follows: 


1 Degree of personal involvement in problems. (It was predicted this factor would 
increase. ) 


2 Acceptance of others. (It was predicted acceptance of others would increase.) 

3 Threat and Challenge. (It was predicted problems would be seen less often as 
threats and more often as challenges.) 

4 Coercion. (It was predicted coercive attitudes would decrease.) 

5 People-things. (It was predicted problems would be more concerned with people 
and less with things.) 


Although all of the attitude changes measured were in the directions 
postulated in the above list, only one, “acceptance of others” showed suf- 
ficiently large enough change to be statiscally significant. 


Methods Of Dealing With Administrative Situations 


At the first and next to last meetings of the seminar, each of the parti- 
cipants was provided with a series of seven short administrative problem 
situations or “predicaments’’ judged to be typical of those encountered by 
school administrators? Each was told to write a one page description of 
his solution to each for submission at the following seminar meeting. Ana- 
lysis of these data is not yet complete, Hence, no results are available to report 
at the time of this writing. 


Conclusions 


The preliminary findings from this study appear to support the general 
thesis that some changes in the way that administrators define their problems 
can be effected by the group discussion techniques described. The evidence 
appears to indicate that: 


1. The way the seminar participants define their administrative prob- 
lems reflects a significant change in the direction of a more acceptant attitude 
towards other persons. 

2. These men show an increasing concern with problems immediately 
within the school and/or closer to themselves (e.g. their own personal rap- 
port with the school personnel, improving the adequacy and effectiveness 
of teachers, and assisting non-teaching personnel) and a relative decrease in 
their concern with “lay” opinion and extra-territorial conditions (e.g. com- 
munity sentiment, functioning of lay committees, and children’s home en- 
vironments). 

3. Two problems persist as ‘most critical” in their eyes: (a) Design- 
ing a curriculum correlated with real human needs and (b) behaving effec- 
tively within the limits of their personal energies, aptitudes, and time. 


2 Adapted from Strough, L. H., Problems of a Secondary School Principal, mimeo- 
graphed by author, Niagara Falls High School, Niagara Falls, New York, 1940. 
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Changes in Attitudes and Behavior as Seen by 
the Administrator’s Employees and 
Co-workers! 


Daniel A. Nesbitt 


In the final analysis the success or failure of any educational program 
must be measured in the behavior changes it produces when the student is 
“on his own.” The object of the Human Relations Seminar reported in this 
series of studies was to assist the administrators who participated to dis- 
cover more effective and satisfying human relationships between themselves 
and those with whom tney came in daily contact on their jobs. This portion 
of the research, therefore, attempted to discover what changes in the actual 
on-the-job behavior of the administrators could be observed by his own 
co-workers and employees during and immediately following his experience 
in the seminar. 


All seminar administrators agreed that an interviewer could come to 
their schools to talk to staff members and pupils about their relationships 
with their principals. Originally it was planned to interview persons work- 
ing with every member of the seminar but the size of the program of inter- 
viewing and pressure of time made it necessary to reduce the number of 
administrators studied to seven of the fifteen in the seminar group. 


To determine how the changes observed in the Seminar Administrators 
compared with those of a group of administrators who had not participated 
in the experience, seven comparable school systems were selected and matched 
with the experimental group. This group of schools cannot accurately be 
described as a “control” group but rather as a comparable number of school 
systems. A letter was sent to each administrator in the experimental group 
in which he was asked to select four schools he considered comparable to his 
own. To help each administrator make his selection, certain criteria were 
suggested: a) the administrator in a comparable school should be similar 
in respect to age, experience, time in present position, and major interests 
with regard to the school program; and b) the school situation should be 
similar as to location, degree of urban or rural influence, general type (cen- 
tral school, union free school, etc.) and size of school in respect to pupil- 





1 This is a partial report of data from a still incomplete doctoral dissertation in pro- 
gress at Syracuse University. 
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teacher population. The schools thus named by the Seminar Administrators 
were given to two qualified judges acquainted with most of the schools 
mentioned. These judges selected one from each four nominated to be 
interviewed as one of the seven schools in the comparable group. 


In each of the school systems visited, ten persons were interviewed from 
the following categories: vice-principal or guidance counselor, two high 
school teachers, two elementary teachers, principal’s secretary and two stu- 
dents. The selection of persons to be interviewed was made as nearly random 
as possible within these categories. Upon entering a school system, the in- 
terviewer obtained a schedule for teachers from the principal’s office for 
purposes of making the selections. Frequently, he secured the help of the 
principal’s secretary or some other office personnel in picking from this list 
representative teachers. Students were similarly chosen from suggestions 
made by the teachers interviewed. 


The original plan for these interviews was to record the interviews 
electrically. The presence of a recorder, however, so threatened some persons 
being interviewed that it was decided to dispense with this instrument. The 
subjects did not seem to mind the taking of notes by the interviewer him- 
self. The interviewer tried in each interview to get as nearly a verbatim 
response as possible concentrating particularly upon evidences of change as 
stated by the interviewee. 


Before the interviews began, a search was made through notes taken 
during the seminar meetings to determine areas in which it was likely that 
one might find evidences of changed interpersonal relationships. These areas, 
from which questions for the interview schedule were developed, were de- 
fined further through discussions with those who participated in the organ- 
ization and operation of the seminar. 


The following 19 questions were thus chosen to be covered in each 
interview: 


1 In what ways does Mr. — show a sympathetic understanding of others? 

2 How does he show his approval or disapproval of what teachers (pupils) do? 

3 How conscious is he that we all have our limitations and that there are times 
when we can’t take on new responsibilities ? 

4 Many principals after seeking suggestions from people have a hard time accepting 
these suggestions and putting them into practice. How about Mr. — ? 

5 How does Mr, — react to mistakes that teachers (pupils) make? 

6 How would you describe what Mr. — thinks his job is as a principal? 

7 Specifically what problems seem to worry him most? 

8 Does he give more attention to details in the office or in the classroom? 

9 What things seem to interest him most when he visits a classroom? 

10 How does Mr. — make sure that everybody in the school knows what is going on 
inside and outside the classroom? 

11 How much effort does Mr. — make to get teachers (pupils) to come to him with 
their school and personal problems? 
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12 What attempts have been made by the principal to get teachers (pupils) to be- 
come better acquainted with each other? 

13 How well informed do you feel about what other teachers are attempting to do in 
their classrooms? 

14 What opportunities are provided for teachers (pupils) to exchange ideas or talk 
over school problems? 

15 What attempt has been made by Mr. — to get teachers to work together on some 
of their mutual problems? 

16 Could you tell me whether you think Mr. — is running a democratic or undemo- 
cratic school system? 

17 What part do teachers (pupils) play in helping Mr. — operate the school system? 

18 I would like to know more about teachers participation in faculty meetings (pupils 
participation in student council meetings). 

19 What can you tell me about Mr. — participation during faculty meetings? (Mr. — 

participation during student council meetings). 


Following a period of time devoted to the establishing of rapport with 
the subject, the interviewer asked each subject to describe the behavior of 
his principal in terms of these questions. Each subject was asked for any 
changes in the behavior or attitude of his principal and other members of 
the school personnel that had taken place during the school year in respect 
to the above questions. (Such changes would necessarily have occurred since 
the beginning of the human relations seminar.) This procedure of inter- 
viewing was followed in both the experimental schools and the comparable 
schools. 


At the completion of the period of interviewing, protocols were analyzed 
for evidence of change. All changes that had taken place involving inter- 
personal relations between administrators and school personnel since the 
inception of the seminar were extracted and coded. An attempt was then 
made to group the resulting changes into categories that were descriptive of 
the type of changes that had occurred. Changes seemed to fall naturally into 
nine categories of description, which proved usable with adequate reliability 
by three independent judges. 


The results of this portion of the study are reported in Table I. 























TABLE I 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATORS OF 
EXPERIMENTAL AND COMPARABLE GROUPS 


Category Experimental Comparable 
No % oftotal No % of total 
changes changes 


1. Principal gives greater support to 

members of staff and pupils 350 33 15 56 
2. Principal demonstrates greater 

concern for communication with- 

in the school system 23.22 2 7 
3. Principal shows increased ten- 

dency to minimize his role dur- 

ing staff meetings 9 9 ae ae 
4, Principal describes to staff mem- 

bers concepts developed during 

discussion at the seminar meet- 

ings or describes the process used 

in conducting the seminar 9 9 cielo 
5. Principal demonstrates greater 

concern for democratic adminis- 

tration 8 8 6 22 
6. Principal demonstrates greater 

security in his role as adminis- 

trator 5 5 4 15 
7. Principal shows greater concern 

for the problems of staff and 

pupils 5 5 een ene 
8. Principal shows greater concern 

about his accessibility to both 


teachers and pupils 5 5 _- = 
9. Principal employs the process 

used in conducting the seminar 4 4 - —- 

Total changes mentioned 103 100 27. +100 

Persons interviewed 70 70 


Certainly no one would wish to claim that the results of this experi- 
ment as indicated in Table I are in any sense definitive. The procedural 
difficulties encountered in carrying on this kind of evaluation are many 
and extremely difficult to control. There seems little doubt that the experi- 
ence of participating in the seminar was an important and vital one for 
the experimental group of administrators, an outcome shown not only in 
these results, but in the repeated statements of these men concerning their 
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experience in the two years which have elapsed since the seminar meetings. 
It seems likely, however, that specific changes indicated in the above cate- 
gories at this point can only be regarded as suggestive of the kinds of 
changes that might occur in such a group experience. With this reservation 
in mind the following elaborations of the findings in the various categories 
are presented as matters of interest: 


Category 1: Statements were made denoting fewer outbursts of anger 
and less inclination to make quick decisions involving the activities of teacher 
and pupils. Other behavior was reported which showed an increased effort 
upon the part of administrators to understand and to support the points 
of view of others. The attainment of a more relaxed relationship with his 
school associates was noted. 


Category 2: Included were evidences of attempts made by the ad- 
ministrator to encourage staff members to meet together frequently. Teachers 
indicated that faculty meetings were being planned to provide more active 
participation among members of the staff. Basic to this attempt are reports 
of workshops designed to give broader knowledge of the total school pro- 
gtam. There was similar evidence from the experimental schools but not 
from the comparable school systems that principals minimized their role 
during these meetings. 


Category 3: Principals in experimental schools were reported to be more, 
concerned about teacher participation during faculty meetings. They were, 
also less verbal and positive during discussion periods. Typical comments 
were: “He [the principal] is trying to play the role of inoderator;” “There 
is less pushing made by the principal to arrive at a decision. There are meet- 
ings in high school in which he sits at the table with us and just listens.” 


Category 4: Although not an indication of a change in ‘uterpersonal 
relations, it was evident that the seminar had an impact on*principals’ think- 
ing. Typical of teachers remarks was the following: “Nights, faculty men 
get together to watch TV programs and sports events. This year there has 
been an increase in this type of meeting. It is possible that Mr. 
has encouraged these meetings as an experiment similar to the seminar he has 
been attending at Syracuse. At least, he spends a great deal of time discussing 
those meetings and what has gone on there.” 


Category 5: The items classified under this category denoted that the 
principals of the experimental schools were more sensitive to the need to 
encourage pupils and faculty members to offer suggestions relevant to the 
improvement of the school program. One pupil reported, “Although he is 
still pretty much the boss, I have noticed more attempts to get suggestions 
from us [pupils] .” 


Category 6: Typical responses from experimental schools speak of the 
principal as “being a lot more sure of himself,” and “groping for answers 
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to school problems with seminar participants gave him confidence.” Similar 
statements were secured from protocols coming from the comparable group. 
Among these was this item, “He is much more willing to be relaxed about 
the running of the school and feels more comfortable in his job.” 


Category 7: Four of the five items in this category reflect attempts of 
principals to get pupils to come to them with their problems. The one item 
relating to teacher-administrator relations is significant since it is closely 
allied to the feeling received by the interviewer that the principal concerned 
wanted to establish better rapport with the teachers but was not achieving 
success. Throughout the protocols of his staff members statements occurred 
that indicated the principal was vacillating between a new role of permis- 
siveness and his former role which had appeared to be threatening to most 
personnel of the school. A teacher reported, ‘‘At times I have gone to him 
with suggestions or personal problems, but I do not feel the least bit free 
to come in and talk to him. I think he would like to have us come in, 
especially this year, but I don’t want to come and argue with him.” 


Category 8: Closely related to Categories 2 and 8 were items from 
protocols indicating that the principal’ was less confined to his office and was 
doing more classroom visitation. 


Category 9: Staff members from experimental schools described changes 
that had recurred in the setting and climate which their principal was de- 
veloping during faculty meetings. Such examples as these serve as illustra- 
fons: “Sometimes we have arranged our seats in a square this year (during 
faculty meetings) instead of the rows we formerly used.” “I find that the 
setup for our faculty meetings is interesting. We sit around tables arranged 
in a ctude square and have no set program.” 


Tentative Conclusions 


From the frequency with which items were reported in the above nine 
categories, it appears that the administrators who participated in the human 
relations seminar showed greater concern for their relationships with school 
personnel and a deeper understanding of the dynamics of human interaction 
than administrators who had not participated in the seminar. Greatest 
changes were reported to the interviewer by staff members and pupils in 
changed attitudes held by administrators toward others. Categories 1, 2, and 
3 in particular, demonstrate an apparent concern for providing teachers with 
opportunities for self-expression in matters pertaining to the school and the 
instructional program. 


Few items were found in the protocols that denoted changes in the 
administrator’s behavior requiring manipulation of the environment within 
the school system. Categories 4, 5, and 9 reflected situations in which the 
administator felt it would be helpful to change the setting in the rooms in 
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which the faculty meetings took place. In each instance an attempt was made 
to provide an environment in the room conducive to greater participation 
by faculty members. Emerging at the same time was a change in the ad- 
ministrator’s concept of himself as the leader. 

Since only four months intervened between the final meeting of the 
seminar and the period of school visitation, it would be hazardous to predict 
the total impact of the seminar upon its participants. During conversations 
with the administrators who experienced the seminar, the interviewer gained 
a definite impression that they felt participation had been most helpful in 
resolving individual conflicts between themselves and those with whom they 
worked. Participants also felt their staffs would benefit by an experience 
similar to the one they had undergone as members of the seminar; but 
they perceived themselves as inadequate as leaders of such classes. The ulti- 
mate impact of the seminar in the daily life of the school remains elusive to 
measurement. 











Part II: 
The Teachers College Studies 


Human Relations Traini 


for School Administrators? 
Teunison C. Clark and Matthew B. Miles 


The day of the Great I Am in administration is passing . . . [The administrator} will 
be a coordinator, skilled in human relations and communication techniques, a past 
master of establishing empathy with people. As a process specialist, he will minister 
skillfully to the community's educational and developmental needs, building upon 
consent rather than upon intrigue and force. He will be a statesman in his grasp of 
international, national, and local philosophy, values, goals, and political action 
- thereto.2 


What can the administrator do to become this kind of a person, or to 
find out whether this is the kind of person he wants to be? Concerns like 
these led the Department of Educational Administration at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, to initiate in 1951 an exploration of ways and 
means of providing better human relations training for its students. We 
report here our experiences with the program that emerged from this ex- 
ploration. Many of the aspects of the program seem to us to have been 
unique and valuable, and worth wider testing than we gave them. 


What we did presented a particular challenge to us, because conceptions 
of the administrator's strategic position in American education are changing. 
There appears to be less and less room for the authoritarian, manipulative 
operator in our educational organizations—the man or woman who is a 
little dictator. The administrator's role in the expansion and development of 


1 This study was initiated in 1951-2 by Kenneth F. Herrold of the Center for 
Improving Group Procedures, Guidance Department, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Stephen M. Corey, of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, Teachers College. Clark and Miles joined Corey and Herrold as 
research assistants during the 1952-53 program, from which the majority of material 
in this report is drawn. 

The article is based on all past projects, and has been read in manuscript by 
Corey, Herrold, and Daniel R. Davies, Coordinator of the Cooperative Project in 
Educational Administration, Middle Atlantic Region. They made many helpful 
suggestions. 

2 Davies, D. R., “Expanding Responsibilities of Educational Administration,” 
Teachers College Record, 53:9-15, October, 1951. 
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our educational program demands that he involve citizens, teachers, staff 
and students in effective decision-making about matters which concern them. 
This involvement does not come easily. Such an enabling, catalytic role re- 
quires that the administrator increase his understanding of people, know 
himself more deeply, and be able to act more skillfully within a meaningful 
pattern of democratic values. 


If our perception of the emerging role of the administrator is correct, 
it is not enough for graduate schools to produce administrators who are 
technicians in plant, budget, personnel and instruction alone. Effectiveness 
in face-to-face relationships cuts across such areas of competency, and is 
probably basic to what administration is apparently becoming. If the school 
administrator is to survive professionally, he must draw heavily on psycho- 
logical and sociological learnings in developing skill in democratic, cooper- 
ative processes. 


Graduate and professional schools, if they are to help the administrator 
in his struggle to accept and work into his new role, must provide effective 
human relations training. We are describing here the experimental attempts 
at Teachers College to meet such training needs. As a basis for reporting 
the outcomes of the program, we outline sequentially in the following section 
our activities for the past three years. 


Structure And Process Of The Program For Three Years 
1951-52 Program: The First "T-Group” 


As a beginning, the Department initiated a Human Relations Training 
Seminar in the fall semester of 1951. Corey and Herrold, drawing from 
experiences with training groups (‘“T-groups’) at the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, * * met with the siminar as resource peo- 
ple. Six doctoral students and two faculty members completed the group. 
During this first year of exploration, the objectives discussed under ‘‘Out- 
comes for Participants” below began to emerge as a result of group-centered 
discussion and decision. More conventional or formal approaches to learn- 
ing (lectures, problem lists, outlines) were not used. Common problems and 
concerns were identified and discussed by the group. The results of this 
initial year of experimentation, plus the data from an intensive student 
personnel survey by Clark,5 were encouraging enough to warrant a more 
ambitious undertaking by the Department in 1952-53. 


8 See, for example, Barron, M. E., and Krulee, G. K., “Case study of a Basic Skill 
Training Group” in Journal of Social Issues 4:10-30. Spring 1948. 

4 A typical T-group experience is described in Explorations in Human Relations 
Training, National Training Laboratory in Group Development, Washington, D. C., 
Pp. 6-7. 

5 Clark, T. C., “A Plan for Improving the Student Personnel Program In The 
Department Educational Administration, Teachers College, Columbia University,” 
Ed. D. Project, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953. 
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1952-53 Program: The “T-D” Design 


The expanded program was financed equally by the Kellogg Foundation 
through C.P.E.A., the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimen- 
tation, and the Guidance Department of Teachers College. 


The T-Group. Since one of the central aspects of the program was the 
improvement of human relations skills for the administrator-in-training, 
careful attention was given to the training of T-group where advanced 
students were to learn these skills. 


The primary purpose of the T-group was to improve the human rela- 
tions skills of the group members. Training methods included practice, 
through rotation, of the roles of leader, recorder, and observer; analysis 
though role-playing of a wide variety of interpersonal situations; practice of 
new skills; gathering of data in regard to the success of such practice; 
evaluation; and general discussion. Some of the content and procedures are 
described more fully below under “Results of the T-group Experience.” 


Eight students were recommended by the faculty for the T-group ex- 
perience, and they met for a two-day workshop prior to the start of the 
school year, thence once a week for two hours. Four staff members filled 
research and training functions at T-group meetings. 


The D-Group. Each T-group member led a Personal and Professional 
Development Group (D-group). The primary function of the D-group was 
to give the new students coming into the graduate department of educational 
administration an opportunity to clarify and identify personal and group 
needs in relation to orientation to a college program, and to their own 
professional development. 


From the start, it was evident that the D-groups would serve several 
secondary functions. The new student would become acquainted with a 
small group of fellow students, and with several members of the depart- 
mental faculty. The group experience would encourage the student to react 
in some manner to working in intimate face-to-face relationships with others. 
Common sharing of attitudes and experiences with peers might be helpful 
in decreasing anxiety. 


D-group meetings were relatively unstructured to allow the group to 
plan ways of identifying and meeting common needs. Faculty members visit- 
ed the groups on request. Registration in the groups was optional, and one 
point of credit was given. Approximately 35 per cent of new students in 
the department enrolled. 


New program features. The 1952-53 program was different in several 
respects from the preceding year’s explorations. First, there were no faculty 
membets of the department regularly participating as T-group members. 
This intensified the need for continued communication with the departmental 
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faculty concerning the activities and progress of the program. A second 
difference was that each T-group member led one of the D-groups of new 
graduate students in the department. Thus, he worked in a live group situa- 
tion for two hours each week, testing insights and perceptions gained 
in the T-group training sessions. During this year, Miles and Clark joined 
the staff as research assistants to collect program data and feed them back 
into immediate and long-term planning by the T-group and the departmental 
faculty. A final innovation was a one day, pre-semester workshop held to 
give T-group members an opportunity to get acquainted and to clarify pro- 
gram objectives and their personal responsibilities. 


Active faculty participation in departmental-wide curriculum change, 
plus the encouraging results from the T and D group program, led to the 
1953-54 program. 


1953-54 Program: An Integrated Approach 


The program for new students in 1953-54 grew, in part, from the 
T-D design. It is described more fully below (“Long-Term Change in the 
Department’”’). The D-group experience forms one part of the basic intro- 
ductory course in administration. The primary purpose of the D-groups con- 
tinue to be orientation to the college, the development of group skills, and 
the personal and professional development of the new student. 


The D-group leaders participate in what might best be termed a coordi- 
nation group (C-group). Although the process of human relations is empha- 
sized in the C-group meetings, the operational details of the program have 
tended to crowd out process as a focus for discussion. As group members 
feel more secure with each other, more attention is being given to intra-group 
attitudes and feelings. Clark coordinates the D-group program, and Herrold 
was involved as a resource in a pre-semester training workshop for D-group 
leaders and four departmental faculty members. 


The major differences between this year’s program and the T-D design 
appear to be that (1) the D-group is an integral part of the basic required 
course in administration, (2) human relations training is less central, (3) 
faculty involvement is wider and deeper. 


Outcomes For Participants 


In describing participant learnings and changes, we have drawn most 
heavily on evidence from the 1952-53 program. The work in 1951-52 was 
exploratory, and there is as yet no systematic evidence from the current 
program. 


The descriptive evidence we have varies in quality from impressionistic 
to rather carefully quantified material, and is drawn from a variety of sources. 
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These include individual and group interviews, post-meeting reaction sheets, 
several questionnaires, observations and recordings of group meetings and 
two attitude scales. The data were gathered primarily for steering purposes, 
rather than being focused around central experimental hypotheses. They 
support tentative generalizations only. 


Results Of The T-Group Experience 


The T-group experience was dzsigned to meet a number of human re- 
lations needs presumed te be szlient for the administrator-in-training: (1) 
increased sensitivity to the dynamics of face-to-face groups; (2) deeper un- 
derstanding of the future administrator's own role; (3) more skillful col- 
laborative operation in small groups; (4) internalization of democratic 
norms; (5) greater self-understanding and acceptance. In the second year, 
the D-group program added the possibility that T-group members, as lead- 
ers, might as a sixth objective, learn the ‘‘trainer” skills involved in encour- 
aging group growth. 


Pertinent experiences and evidence of growth in each of these broad 
areas are discussed below. 


Increased Sensitivity to Group Dynamics. Gains in sensitivity to group 
dynamics, the staff suspects, are perhaps more visible, and more easily 
achieved, than learnings involving behavior change. For example, a review 
of verbatim records of T-group discussions includes: the nature of decision- 
making in groups; how to locate the “real” vs. the “stated” needs in a 
situation; the reasons for perceptual distortions among members. Content 
of this sort cannot be discussed without some alteration in one’s views of 
what is going on in the groups one is in. One member spontaneously re- 
marked after several weeks of discussion of the leader role, “Say, did any 
of you ever notice in a group that part of you was standing off and watching 
what you were doing? That never happened to me before yesterday.” Other 
shifts in perception were less striking. There was increased use of technical 
vocabulary by members in talking about group experiences. T-group staff 
members believed that process analysis in the T-group, and post-meeting 
discussion after D-group meetings sharpened members’ diagnosing and assess- 


ing ability. 


One of the major gains perceived by members was increased sensi- 
tivity to feelings and nonverbal communication. For example, one training 
situation involved observation of a “superior-subordinate” conflict scene, 
with members watching to detect “hurts” inflicted. Recorded playback of the 
scene permitted detailed check of perceived “hurts,” and a repeat indicated 
that more than half the group had improved their accuracy of perception 
in this area. 
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In one attitude scale, “Ideas about Myself,”® members were asked to 
estimate “the way the group feels” about a number of self-concept state- 
ments in addition to registering their own feeling. Pre- and post-tests indi- 
cated a slight decrease in mistakes of judgment in regard to other members’ 
self-pictures. 


During two years of T-group work, members have recurrently been 
concerned with problems of “status” (which appears to have the meaning 
of power relations in a superior-subordinate setting). This concern was ap- 
proached both from the self-as-superior side (timing of remarks, unaware 
threats to subordinates, hurrying of decision-making, use of secretaries as 
status barriers) and from the self-as-subordinate position (feelings of in- 
feriority, rebellion, submissiveness). Increasingly the T-group was able to 
explore this area on a here-and-now basis, as through exploration of the 
status aspects of relationships between training staff and group members. 


The Role of the Administrator. T-grouwp members varied substantially in 
regard to administrative experience (from none to 15 years), and many 
T-group sessions focused almost completely on internal process experiences. 
However, past and projected work situations were recurrently in focus. 
Seeman? has documented the acute role conflicts within which the American 
administrator finds himself (e.g., “being one of the boys” vs. “keeping that 
certain distance”), and T-group discussions often reflected deep concern with 
administrator status and role behavior in our culture. 


We noted repeated interest and evidence of conflict in such areas as: 
the perceptions of the administrator held by parents, teachers and students 
and how these might be changed; the problem of authority and responsibility ; 
the process of bringing about organizational change in the direction of 
. greater security, permissiveness and warmth while maintaining productivity; 
the difficulties in and value of involving people in decisions which promise 
to affect them; methods of solving problems effectively without assertion 
of status. 


T-group members’ own relationships to the larger Department of Ad- 
ministration illustrated these concerns well. Although they were all advanced 
graduate students who had been picked for the T-group by the faculty, they 
exhibited repeated concern about faculty perceptions of the program, dis- 
cussed “old-line administrator” behavior as it appeared in faculty members 
(as in the issue of accessibility for conferences), and explored various mo- 
dels of “democratic” behavior from the same sources. 


6 Described in S. M. Corey and P. M. Halverson, “The Educational Leader’s 
Ideas about his Interpersonal Relations,” Bulletin of National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, 36:57-63, October 1952. 

7 M. Seeman, “Role Conflict and Ambivalence in Leadership,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 18:373-80, August 1953. 
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Increasing Collaborative Skill. Our evidence on the incidence of more ef- 
fective behavior comes from a variety of sources. T-group members, through 
the “Ideas about Myself” instrument, reported skill gains in conciliation and 
compromise and in understanding the perceptions of others. They also re- 
ported less frustration in their work situations. 


Project staff members believed they saw increases in skill in agenda- 
building, decision-making, feeling-expression, and accurate perception fol- 
lowing repeated discussion and practice in these areas as they became of 
concern to members. 


From questionnaire responses and group interviews, D-group members 
appeared to see T-group members, their leaders, as helpful, knowledgeable, 
advanced students with a warm interest in people, who facilitated informal, 
meaningful discussion. The theme of “he permitted and encouraged group 
self-direction” appeared frequently. The most frequently mentioned area of 
skill need was ‘‘he should help the group clarify goals, interests, and needs;” 
this and the theme above illustrate the frequent D-group anxiety about “‘goal- 
lessness,” and the concurrent need for added leader skill in the areas of 
limit-setting, making feelings visible, and clarifying the leader role in a 
self-directive group. 


Analysis of evaluation questionnaires over a year’s time indicated that 
D-group ratings of their leaders stayed relatively constant in spite of de- 
creases in. group ratings of the overall experience. Leaders were perceived as 
doing more guiding and summarizing in the second semester. When asked 
about major learnings from the D-group, more second-semester people men- 
tioned ‘“‘self- development, poise, security’’ as an outcome. 


Attitude Changes: Democratic Ideology. T-group members responded to a 
multi-purpose ideology scale, the Opinion Survey, constructed in the Group 
Development Program at Teachers College from National Training Labora- 
tory materials. This scale is still being refined, and the data presented here 
are primarily suggestive. 


Comparison of T-group average scores with those of a large introduc- 
tory class in group development indicated the former fell between the 2nd 
and 3rd quartiles (high score means a more democratic ideology). The 
amounts of change in T-group ideology fell in the lowest quarter, except on 
the sub-scales measuring authoritarianism and inter-personal sensitivity, 
where they were about at the mean of the norm group. The overall tendency 
of ideology scores, however, was to move in a more “democratic” direction, 
characterized by cooperative, responsible, sensitive, self-examining, shared- 
leadership, equalitarian attitudes. 


Since each scale item was responded to “‘as I really feel,” and “as I 
wish I feel,” we had a measure of dissatisfaction or change-need. T-group 
members showed “high typical” (between 2nd and 3rd quartiles) dissatis- 
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faction with their ideology, and strong wishes for change in the ‘‘authori- 
tarianism” and “leadership” scales. Comparison of staff scores with those of 
T-group members indicated that members started with less “democratic” 
ideology, but higher aspiration levels than the staff. Both these moved to- 
ward staff scores after a year’s work, suggesting internalization of staff atti- 
tudes, or at least ideology. 


Self-Understanding and Acceptance. During both years of the T-group ex- 
perience, a substantial amount of member energy went into exploration of 
the group-relevant aspects of the self. The group appeared to offer for some 
members a quasi-therapeutic environment where usually-avoided or ration- 
alized difficulties could be explored. Through discussion, a more thoroughly 
checked, realistic, accepted, perception of self-with-others could emerge. 


Statements like “I find that my feelings are not hurt as much as they 
were at the start of the year,” and “I’ve gotten to the point where I’ve let 
other people know me better” seemed symptomatic of self-concept change. 


Data from “Ideas about Myself’ indicated that members’ self-pictures 
changed most in the broad areas of “social adequacy and poise,” and “‘skill 
in working with others.” For example, members saw themselves as being 
less fearful in new situations, more able to take criticism, as less inclined to 
play the “detached observer’ role. 


An analysis of the degree of certainty with which members held an 
idea about themselves on this instrument was made, and indicated that, over 
the year, certainty decreased measurably. This may be interpreted to mean 
“mellowing,”” as well as “less confidence.’ Comparison of these data with 
similar data from practicing administrators, however, indicates that “less 
certainty” may be a useful job trait, since on-the-job scores were even less 
“certain” than the T-group ones. 


“Trainer” Skills. We were interested in finding out whether T-group mem- 
bers would show gains in the facilitative, enabling, teaching skills involved 
in encouraging self-conscious group growth, as distinguished from routine 
“chairmanship” skills. 


The “models” for such training behavior may be presumed to be the 
project staff. We discriminated at least five kinds of T-group—staff rela- 
tionships, four of which were raw material for trainer-skill learnings: 


1. Specific training relationship: Staff supplied interpretations, sug- 
gested ways of working, helped draw generalizations, provided and 
guided practice situations, encouraged self-training in the T-group 
and D-groups. 

2. Diagnostic relationship: Staff met with individual leaders to dis- 
cuss D-group happenings, give observations, and work out new 
approaches. 
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3. Research relationship: Members helped plan data-gathering for 
self-steering and program-evaluation purposes. 

4. Peer relationship: Members and staff participated on a warm, 
vigorous, friendship basis (picnics, lunches, informal association). 

5. Resource relationship: Members helped to expand staff's percep- 
tion of the administrator's job as he sees it, and of the Administra- 
tion Department as it is experienced by advanced students. 


From observation and reports, we know that T-group members repeated 
these relationships in many cases in the D-groups they led. A number of 
specific training techniques (post-meeting evaluation, use of observer, per- 
ception-check exercises, role playing) appeared in D.groups. 


In an open-end evaluation questionnaire administered to D-group mem- 
bers, the largest single outcome of the D-group experience was identified as 
“skills of cooperative group work,” which were perceived as having been 
learned through discussion and practice. Member satisfaction was more 
highly correlated with helpfulness of process experiences like role playing 
and evaluation than with ratings of the leader. This may suggest leader 
success in the training objective of helping a group to become increasingly 
independent of the leader as members’ skills increase. 


Results Of The D-Group Experience 


The D-group experience was designed to meet a number of needs 
thought to be pertinent to the situation of the graduate student just entering 
work in administration: (1) orientation to the Teachers College environ- 
ment; (2) beginning development as a professional administrator; (3) in- 
crease in small-group skills; (4) development as a stable, mature person. 


Evidence bearing on the achievement of these outcomes is primarily 
descriptive in nature. Our sources of information include: assessment and 
evaluation questionnaires, group interviews, observation, leader reports, post- 
meeting reaction sheets. 


D-group membership. The statistically average D-group member (first semes- 
ter) tended to be a young full-time student, married, no children, with 
no previous Teachers College experience, but with graduate work elsewhere. 
He (or 5% of the time, she) was a full-time student, often with a part 
or full-time job on the side. He was, like other new students, somewhat 
more centrally concerned with meeting course and degree requirements than 
with his own professional growth. 


D-group membership was optional, and when figures for new students 
not in D-groups are compared with those for D-group members, some inter- 
esting contrasts appear. Perhaps the most striking is that 2 to 3 times as 
many D-group people listed problems on which they wanted help as did 
non-D students before any D-group meeting had been held. Twice as many 
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future D-group members identified help sources (faculty conferences, talk- 
ing with other students) for these problems ( such as program planning, 
professional goal clarification). In addition, future D-group members anti- 
cipated that the staff would be much more accessible and helpful. 


Whatever the dynamics, D-group members appeared to be a selection 
of people who were willing to verbalize more about “problems” and who 
anticipated assistance with them. 


Orientation to the Teachers College Environment. We have evidence on two 
kinds of orientation. The first, consisting of knowledge of the college facili- 
ties and resources (“‘library,” “scholarships and loans’), usually appeared 
well down on the percentage list when students were asked to list “what I 
really learned this semester,” or “most satisfactory D-group experiences.” 


The second kind of orientation appears to be primarily psychological 
(“To face the magnitude of Teachers College without a home base is frus- 
trating and awesome. Through my D-group I feel I have oriented myself 
adequately to continue on my own.”) and involves growth in security and 
identification with the Department, and increasingly accurate internal “maps” 
of the departmental situation. The D-group was not always perceived as be- 
ing helpful in this respect (‘‘I learned more circulating among the profs 
at the tea for new students than I did from the entire D-group experience.’’). 


D-group people saw their advisers more frequently, and rated these 
contacts more highly, than did non-D-group members. D-group members in 
interviews mentioned warm, informal contact with faculty as being a primary 
source of help during the semester and indicated perceptions of decreased 
psychological distance between faculty and students. 


Analysis of changes in sources of help with problems indicates that 
D-group members found many new help sources (such as talking with 
friends, other new students, and experienced students), and got more help 
from anticipated sources. More non-D-group students appeared in the “no 
change in help sources’ or “help source disappears” categories. 


We have some indirect evidence on feelings of belongingness in D- 
group members. More non-D-group people listed unsatisfactory experiences 
in the Department over a semester; and the percentage of returns on a 
mail questionnaire from D-group members was almost double that from 
non-D-group students. 


Professional Development. Questionnaire returns indicated that discussion 
topics like “the administrator’s relations with teachers,” “‘working with status 
people,” “‘attacks on the schools,” and activities like interview of an adminis- 
trator on the job, or role-playing a Board of Education meeting were fairly 
highly rated. D-group satisfaction was closely associated with helpfulness 
of content (rho=.89). Faculty visits to groups, besides having effects sug- 
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gested above, may have been helpful in building more clarity in member's 
perceptions of the administrator role. The group experience itself appears 
to have led in some groups to active re-examination of the extent to which 
widespread involvement in school decision-making is possible. 


An examination of the registrar’s records indicated that part-time 
status was not a significantly better predictor of dropping out of grad- 
uate school (¢=.39) than was non-D-group membership (¢=.34). 


A similar follow-up on grades indicated that the D-non-D dichotomy 
had no relationship with grades received (biserial r=.02); we hesitate to 
speculate on this without more analysis. 


Small-Group Skills. In the planning phase, the use of D-groups as a labo- 
ratory in small-group skills was seen peripherally, with central emphasis on 
the orientation and professional development aspects. On the evaluation 
questionnaire, however ‘Skills of cooperative group work” appeared at the 
top of the “major learnings” list, and process experiences were consistently 
rated as being more helpful than specific content items. The most helpful 
‘content items turned out to be a cluster of topics in the “human relations 
in administration” area. 


Although a majority of groups, in interviews, singled out the self- 
directive aspect of their experience as most helpful, a large percentage of 
students mentioned difficulty in developing common, ego-involving goals 
and plans, and complained of lack of structure and vagueness of D-group 
purposes and scope. Some groups were able to work through their ambivalent 
feelings in the self-direction area and make an attack on the real vaguenesses 
in the situation. For others, self-directive skills seemed not to appear. 


Personal Development. Questionnaire responses from D-group members re- 
peatedly emphasized “better interpersonal relations, getting acquainted with 
others,” and “chance to share problems in a relaxed manner.” This appears 
to be a shorthand description of a process of examination and building of 
self-and-other relationships, taking place in an atmosphere with predomi- 
nantly permissive characteristics (“not a class”). Not all members saw the 
D-groups as appropriate self-development media (“I don’t want to talk about 
why my palms sweat when I give a speech.”’), but for many the opportunity 
to share viewpoints on meaningful problems was appreciated. Problems en- 
countered in relating to superior-status figures in the Department and on the 
job were a prominent topic for discussion and role-playing in a number of 
groups. 


Our impression is that for students who perceived their D-group ex- 
perience as successful, there were self-concept changes in the direction of 
“I am a capable person who understands and is reacting intelligently to his 
new surroundings.” We had slight evidence from questionnaires that the 
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higher-problem-incidence of D-group members as compared with non-D- 
group students at the start of the semester (whether anxious, secure, or 
merely voluble) was reduced by the end of the semester. 


Problems and Difficulties Encountered 


Attempting to increase the attention given to “human relations” in 
administrator preparation gives rise to many difficulties. We feel it is impor- 
tant to discuss some of the trouble areas in the T-D design—1952-53 pro- 
gram—as we have viewed it, together with suggestions as to our own present 
thinking on directions in which problem solutions lie. Much progress has 
been made in some of these problem areas in the first months of the current 
program. 


“Nonconstructive” Attitudes and Perceptions. Many attitudes and perceptions 
appeared to us to have hindering effects. For example, Administration De- 
partment faculty perceptions that the program was primarily an official 
“orientation” program for new students, or that D-groups were to discuss 
content of classes, seemed to be of this order. The tendency on the part of 
both project staff and faculty to see the program as structure rather than 
process did not seem to be helpful. ‘“‘Subject-centeredness,” with the accom- 
panying tendency to see group process as “just another approach to method” 
with extremely narrow implications for the job of the administrator, was an 
associated difficulty. Unexamined stereotypes of the administrator (‘‘auto- 
cratic,” “compulsive” also tended to block productive exploration. Per- 
haps the most non-constructive attitude was the tendency of the project staff 
to react impatiently or blamingly to what they saw as misperceptions or nega- 
tivism on the part of the faculty. This was often followed by our withdrawal, 
rather than by constructive efforts at involvement which would have re- 
quired deeper understanding of and respect for faculty perceptions. Inter- 
views with faculty toward the end of the 1952-53 year apparently did a 
great deal to encourage movement in a constructive direction. 


Varying Conceptions of “Human Relations” and Behavior Change. In the 
interviews mentioned above, faculty were asked to outline their conceptions 
of “human relations for the practicing administrator.” These varied widely: 
“a bag of tricks;” “basic personality structure;” “freeing people to work 
up to their potential;” “‘intangibles;’”’ “having security and respect for others;” 
“the opposite of sin—everybody’s in favor of it; “I think of do-gooders 
immediately ;” “skill in dealing with people.” 


This variation was also reflected in suggestions for meeting “human 
relations” needs in the program, from “it can’t be taught—only caught,” 
to “giving explicit attention to it on a behavioral level—like in the T-group.” 


We were frequently impressed with the difficulties involved in moving 
from. the strongly-felt verbalization that “90% of an administrator's time 
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is spent in working with people” to the provision of basic learning experi- 
ences consistent with this. Our tendency to exhort faculty into a doing 
approach was frequent, and we believe was vastly inferior to widespread 
involvement on a self-study and self-change level. 


Vagueness. Almost everyone associated with the 1952-53 program felt, at 
some time, the lack cf consensus as to the nature of the human relations 
with which the progiam was concerned; the precise kind of outcome antici- 
pated; the relationships among parts of the program; and even the impor- 
tance of the program itself. 


This showed up in faculty uncertainty as to T and D group objectives; 
in long T-group explorations of “where do we stand?’; in difficulties in 
research planning; in uncomfortable D-group discussions of the scope and 
purpose of the D-group experience. 


Some of this lack of clarity is a function of paucity of knowledge 
and terminology. Most of us can discuss difficulties in a school staff. Some 
of it is a function of any experimental, self-critical attempt at organizational 
change. But a substantial degree of consensus on goals and methods is, we 
believe, worth more attention than we gave it. 


Communication and Involvement. During this second year of the program, 
the relationship between departmental faculty and the T-D program was 
tenuous. Half the faculty had never been invited to a D-group meeting by 
the members. Prior to the interviews we have described, occasional faculty 
meetings and written reports were the major types of contact, aside from 
committee meetings and informal conversations. We have documented some 
of the effects of this. An additional result was the tendency for the T and D 
groups to become isolated from the departmental stream, and for project 
staff and D-group leaders to ignore the leadership expectancies and role 
conflicts which are a part of the American social matrix. This isolation meant 
that concern with “human relations” tended to be additive to, rather than 
an integral part of the faculty’s efforts. 


However, this year’s program is a substantial revision and integration 
of curricular offerings participated in by the entire faculty, with human re- 
lations less on the periphery. We describe the current departmental program 
for new students in the section below “Long-Term Changes in the Depart- 
ment.” 


Project Staff Ineptness. We can locate in retrospect several points at which 
we as a staff attempted to solve problems inadequately. One was our persis- 
tent tendency to underestimate the time required for long-term organizational 
change of the sort we felt was desirable in the department. We often acted 
as if we expected revolutionary rather than incremental change. 


Another was our failure to involve. faculty, T-group members, and 
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D-group members more widely in evidence-gathering as a means to better 
planning and change. We did not feed back evidence frequently enough. 
Our research in general was not well focused, and it ignored our own 
belief that “people don’t change on the basis of evidence unless they're 
participated actively in getting it.” In general, we tended to throw our efforts 
into training, rather than into better and wider cooperative evidence-getting 
and planning. The training itself would have been improved had we engaged 
in more action-research. For example, using more post-meeting reaction sheets 
in the D-groups would have helped us to give better attention to the diffi- 
culties faced by inexperienced leaders in working with deliberately low- 
structure, self-directive groups. 


Finally, the 1952-53 program was probably over-staffed (four staff 
members in a T-group of 12 had effects we only belatedly realized), and 
the staff were perceived as outside consultants, insulated from the main 
concerns of the department. This year’s work, involving department mem- 
bers as initiators and coordinators, with resources consultants drawn in when 
needs become apparent, seems to us to be sounder. 


Long-Term Change In The Department 


Our description of outcomes and difficulties has focused primarily on 
the 1952-53 program, the T-D design. Backing off a step to look at three 
years’ progress gives an enlarged Gestalt and different perceptions. It was 
this kind of view which we as a project staff frequently failed to take as 
we worked in the program. 


Change within the department can perhaps be most easily noticed by 
comparing some aspects of the introductory course in administration as it 
existed in 1951 with the present approach. In 1951, the introductory course 
served about 150 administration majors and non-majors. It met for two hours 
on a weekday. A series of departmental faculty members gave lectures on 
their specialties. No attempt was made to assess student perceptions. Marks 
were based primarily on an “‘objective’’ test covering the content of required 
readings. 


The present course was planned by a faculty committee, with frequent 
faculty meetings to make overall decisions. It is held on Saturday, to meet 
the needs of the great majority of students who work full or part time, and 
serves about 110 administration majors. The class meeting takes four hours, 
and has a general session, followed by D-group meetings. These are followed 
by area seminars. The general session content is organized around major 
administrative problem areas. Usually several faculty members form a panel, 
and others frequently attend and participate along with students from the 
floor. Post-meeting reaction sheets and a student Steering Committee are 
used. The Steering Committee at this writing is struggling with the problem 
of ‘‘ what evaluation methods shall be used in the course?” 
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The change which this comparison suggests is major. The general 
movement appears to be in the direction of increased concern with student 
needs, more willingness to experiment with ways of meeting them, and better 
long-term planning. The T and D-group experiences, of course, reflected 
this continuing faculty concern with human relations, while helping at the 
same time to deepen it. 


To review: In the first year of departmental interest in some kind of 
human relations training program, 1951-52, the T-group was relatively iso- 
lated from the main departmental effort. However, several faculty members 
participated actively in the T-group itself. This experience, and the results 
of Clark’s student personnel assessment study, led to the 1952-53 program. 
This involved many students, but was apparently even more sealed off from 
the faculty’s concerns. However, in spite of the involvement inadequacies 
we have outlined, the T-D program may have served to increase general 
visibility of the need for some kind of human relations training experience. 
Perhaps significantly, the faculty members who were in the first T-group, in 
1951-52, have been central in encouraging and facilitating the current pro- 
gram. A three-year perspective leads us to feel that the frustrations and in- 
adequacies we experienced as project staff were a function of our concern 
that the departmental faculty approach human relations training in depth, 
right away. Three years of work have led to a flexible, growing situation 
where human relations training is secondary to other content—but is built 
into a program which includes wide faculty participation. The outlook is 
promising. 


Final Comment 


We have focused on a relatively unique approach to the human relations 
training of administrators, as it has evolved over a period of three years. 
We have indicated some of the apparent outcomes and difficulties of the 
experiences described. In general, we feel that some form of the T-D ap- 
proach has considerable promise for institutions preparing administrators, 
and is certainly worth further and wider testing. 


Much more important than any specific program, however, is the increas- 
ing disposition of faculty and students to test and explore cooperatively. 
This attitude has underlain the Teachers College experiences outlined above. 
We hope this article encourages the development of analogous attitudes in 
other institutions preparing administrators. 
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Part III: The Ohio State Studies 


Social Science Research Applied 
to School Administration 


John A. Ramseyer and Lewis E. Harris 


Educational administration is being studied more intensively today than 
at any other time in history. During the past three years, the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration has been instrumental in focusing 
the attention of the nation upon the leadership of its schools. As a part 
of this nation-wide effort, the Ohio C.P.E.A. Center has developed a pro- 
gram designed to reconstruct the preparation program of educational ad- 
ministrators in the light of current needs and provide an adequate program 
for continuing the professional growth and improving the competence of 
administrators in service. 


The improvement program in Ohio is built in three phases, synchron- 
ized to function together throughout a five year period. The three phases 
include (1) studying educational administration, (2) changing the prepara- 
tion of administrators in the light of study findings, and (3) encouraging 
a coordination of the leadership efforts of the State Department of Education, 
the professional organizations of administrators, and the universities. 


While the relatedness of these three phases of the project is extremely 
important to one interested in the total improvement process, this article 
shall be confined to research methodology used in the first phase—the study 
of educational administration. The Cooperative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration in Ohio grew out of a proposal developed by nineteen faculty 
members representing the Colleges of Agriculture, Arts and Science, Com- 
merce, Education, Law, and Medicine of the Ohio State University. This 
group took the position that educational leadership represented an area of 
such breadth and scope that it could not be attacked as a whole. It recom- 
mended an investigation limited to those phases of the problem which 
seemed crucial to those carrying it on, and in which they might be able to 
make some contribution. They also reported that their analysis showed a 
growing concern among people for the interrelatedness of school and com- 
munity. On the assumption that this interrelatedness in any community de- 
pends to a large extent upon the leadership provided by the school adminis- 
trator, it was proposed that a state-wide cooperative program be developed 
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to study school administration, giving particular emphasis to this crucial 
relationship. Because of this emphasis, C.P.E.A. in Ohio has come to be 
known as “The School-Community Development Study.”? 


Studying Educational Administration 


One of the assumptions implicit in the original proposal for the Ohio 
project was that educational leadership takes place within a living organism, 
namely, the school-community setting. To understand the effect of the be- 
havior of the leader on the situation, or the effect of the situation on the 
behavior of the leaders, one must understand the whole situation. It must be 
studied as an organism having certain dimensions, certain characteristics, and 
interrelated and interacting parts. For the purposes of this discussion, this 
organism may be called the administrative situation. 


This way of thinking about educational administration is somewhat 
unusual to the profession. The literature is characterized by a dearth of 
material on the subject. On the other hand, studies of leadership are replete 
with illustrations to show that leadership is a function of the situation. This 
characteristic difference in the literature may be some basis for the conjecture 
~ that educational administration has not always been considered a leadership 
function. The staff of the Ohio C.P.E.A. believes that the leadership aspects 
of educational administration are highly important to their study. Hence, 
they have turned to investigation in the field of leadership for clues to guide 
inquiry into educational administration. 


Definition of the Problems 


Before establishing a study design, the staff spent a period of two 
months talking to school administrators and groups of professional educators 
about their problems and their plans for tackling them. In essence, the 
school administrators reported that their frontier problems were (1) how 
to work with the community, and (2) how to lead a faculty in the improve- 
ment of instruction. 


This reaction was sufficient assurance for the staff to launch the study 
which had been proposed. Backed by the analysis of the university group 
and the assurance of the practitioner, the staff set about a search for cooper- 
ating community centers to be used as laboratories in which to study this 
social phenomenon. 


Because of the lack of a body of knowledge adequate for the formula- 
tion of fruitful hypotheses to be tested, it was apparent that the study had 
to begin by collecting as much information as possible about the nature 


“4 The School-Community Development Study (mimeographed statement by Univer 
sity Committee), College of Education, The Ohio State University, 1951. 
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of the administrative situations in which school administrators work. The 
focus for study was therefore the school administrator—how he affects and 
is affected by the factors and forces which interact in the situation in which 
he works. 


Field Laboratories: Sources of Facts About the Problem 


As an appropriate setting for such a study, the staff sought communities 
in which the school head, the board of education, the faculty, and some in- 
terested lay group would share in the investigation. No community was to be 
selected unless there was clear evidence of a need for knowing more about 
educational leadership. Since improvement in the practice was being sought, 
it seemed more fruitful to study attempts to improve rather than situations in 
which people were satisfied with present practices. It was therefore decided 
that no community should be selected unless it already had an outgoing pro- 
gram of improvement. 


Other criteria used for the selection of cooperating centers included: 


1 Size of school system. In so far as it was feasible, it was thought the laboratories 
should range in size from the smallest rural community to the very large city system. 

2 Variety of types and patterns of community interests represented in the geographi- 
cal area, Some communities are predominantly rural, one is changing rapidly from 
rural to urban, one of the cities is highly industrial while another is not. Ability of 
the community to finance the educational program differs widely among centers. 

3 Investment which the community and school leaders were willing to make. That 
is, was there tangible evidence that responsible individuals and groups would spend a 
reasonable amount of time and money on the project? 

4 Reasonable distribution throughout the state. Centers were selected in widely 
separated sections of the state which seemed likely to differ considerably as to the 
nature and make-up of the population. 

5 Prospect of cooperation between the University and the community center. In 
addition to a commitment of time and financial investment, it seemed necessary to 
be able to identify a real job to do. For example, in one community attention was 
centered upon organizing a faculty to carry on a curriculum improvement program. 
In another the central task was to work out an appropriate relationship between a 
citizens committee, the board of education, and the administrators of the local schools. 


The working arrangement between the C.P.E.A. and the cooperating 
community centers called for two-way cooperation. The C.P.E.A. office of- 
fered assistance to the community, at times playing an advisory role and at 
times helping local leaders find appropriate help elsewhere. Perhaps the 
greatest assistance furnished to the cooperating communities has been in ana- 
lyzing their own situations. This arrangement was not entirely altruistic on 
the part of the C.P.E.A. staff. It was based on two assumptions: (1) that a 
mutual exchange of services is necessary to good and continued working 
relationships between universities and schools; (2) that to understand the 
administrative situation the researcher cannot always remain in the position 
of mere observer. To feel the interaction of the factors and forces in the 
situations he must at times be a part of it, an active participant. 
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To each of the cooperating community centers a project coordinator was 
assigned, To the participating members in the community laboratory he is a 
person who assists the initiating group to formulate possible next steps in 
accomplishing their goals. The project coordinator does not act for them but 
helps them see alternatives and possible consequences of these alternatives. 
When special expertness is required, he assists the local group in securing 
this expertness and using it to advantage. 


As a member of the local team he must exercise care to keep from 
imposing his solution on the group. Nevertheless, he must identify himself 
with the local situation to such an extent that he can appreciate and under- 
stand the more subtle factors which purely objective inquiry seldom reveals. 
Through this understanding, he can help the local group use resources more 
wisely; and he can help consultants apply themselves to the situation more 
appropriately than casual acquaintance would permit. 


Identifying Factors and Forces At Work in the 
Administrative Situation 


From the standpoint of the C.P.E.A. Center, the project coordinator is 
a student of the factors and forces that function in the situation in which 
he is working. As a researcher, he must direct his attention toward what 
is crucial in this situation and toward those conditions that make these 
matters crucial, Thus, the cooperating community center serves the C.P.E.A. 
research group as a kind of crucible in which social ingredients react. The 
school administrator is simply one of the active ingredients in the situation. 
It may be mentioned in passing that the social elements in the situation, 
unlike those with which the physical scientist deals, can and often do deter- 
mine their own purposes. The social scientist must therefore play a role 
different from that of the physical scientist. Not only must he be able accur- 
ately to describe and account for the action he observes, but, by the very 
act of making this action intelligible to the participants, he alters the condi- 
tions for the next association. The project coordinator performs a dual func- 
tion, (1) trying to help the local leaders see their role more clearly, and (2) 
at the same time, reporting upon what he has leatned that may be of signi- 
ficance to those who are training educational administrators. 


The project coordinators, assisted by consultants (university professors, 
State Education Department personnel, and other experts in school and 
community affairs) and graduate students trained as observers, record and 
report their analysis of the situations in which they are working. These 
analyses often reflect the understandings of other individuals or groups 
working in the situation. The reports include both statements of fact— 
incidents occurring, statements made, conditions present—and interpretations 
of these facts. Always the reports deal with factors and forces that seemed 
to the observer to be crucial in the administrative situation. The purpose of 
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these reports has been to build up a body of fact and opinion pertinent to 
such situations, out of which a body of knowledge can later be generated. 
The material in its present form provides a kind of natural history of each 
case studied, Since the studies are longitudinal in character, they reflect not 
only those matters which have seemed significant at a given point in time, 
but also those which in the sequence of events have later come to appear 
significant. 


When the project began, members of the staff were greatly concerned 
because they were unable to structure their observations. Some held that un- 
less the staff identified specific things to look for, observations would be of 
such random character that they would be useless. Others argued that the 
very recognition that observations were random was an admission that signi- 
ficant areas for observation were to be sought rather than postulated. The 
latter group held that to postulate certain areas of significance admitted cer- 
tain biases which could well render one incapable of seeing the possibility 
of significant areas not postulated. 


In any case, observations thus far have been, for the most part, unstruc- 
tured. This does not mean that no observations have as yet been directed 
toward specific practices, happenings, or relationships; it means only that 
observations were not /imited to a particular set of such specifics, and that 
observers were actually encouraged to look for the entrance of new factors 
or hitherto unrecognized factors which might be or become crucial. 


The research is now in this second stage, that of identifying these 
crucial factors and forces in order that they may be studied more intensively. 
The staff is running a content analysis of the field notes, which while still 
incomplete already shows clearly that the factors and forces in the several 
situations have such in common. Certain items in the material being analyzed 
appear more often than others, and their constant recurrence suggests fruitful 
hypotheses to be explored. 


It is much too early to make a final report on the factors and forces 
in the administrative situation which seem to make a difference. It can be 
said, however, that they seem to fall into five general classes—philosoph- 
ical, psychological, sociological, economic and physical, and operational. 
They deal with the personal and professional competence of the administrator 
as well as with characteristics of people and of the situation in which he 
works, Listed as crucial in practically all situations studied are such matters 
as: the conceptions which different individuals and groups have of the role 
of the school, the board of education, the administrator; the quality of 
communication within the school and between the school and the community; 
the beliefs and values of the people in the community; the degree and kind 
of involvement of people in making a decision; the influence patterns evi- 
dent in the community ; the quality of the problem solving method understood 
and used; the quality of the relationships among those who need to work 
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together in the situation; the morale of the faculty; varying conceptions of 
the decision-making procedures used; authority and responsibility roles; 
knowledge of and skill in using resources available; professional preparation 
and understanding; and, physical and economic conditions. 


This list is by no means an official classification of items growing out 
of the content analysis. It does serve to suggest the general content of the 
natural history of each situation as it is told in the field notes of the project 
coordinator and his collaborators. These word pictures of the administrative 
situation are even more revealing when one notes the kinds of occasions 
in which such factors now appear to have a bearing. Among such occasions 
are the following: faculty meetings, committee meetings, meetings of ad- 
ministrative or advisory councils, informal chats of two or three people, the 
meetings of the board of education, P.T.A. meetings, meetings of citizens com- 
mittees, meetings with community groups, surveys of faculty and public opin- 
ion, the work of study groups both within the faculty and among the adults 
of the community, and the day-by-day operation of the school. 


The reports are full of evidence as to who makes policy and how it 
gets made; who is informed about policy and how; what concerns, problems 
or issues are common to the thinking of both faculty and patrons; how 
these concerns are dealt with; on what matters the people are informed 
or misinformed; how the work of the school is evaluated; how the school 
is organized to improve instruction; what responsibilities are felt by the 
administrator, the faculty, the board of education, and the people generally; 
and, how the school is related to other educational and service agencies of 
the community. 


Natural history data of the kinds indicated above provide interesting 
content for study by those preparing to become school administrators. In col- 
laboration with the Harvard C.P.E.A. Center some case studies have been 
developed for use in graduate classes in educational administration. Some 
specific research studies have been directed toward a more thorough investi- 
gation of certain aspects of the problem. One of these is a study of the 
effect of the administrator's behavior on the productivity of the faculty in 
curriculum improvement. Another study is directed toward the effectiveness 
of communication between the administrator and the patrons of the school. 
Some work has been done on significant variables in the characteristics and 
behavior of the administrator. 


Hypothesis Formulation and Testing 


As the analysis and classification of the content of reports continues, 
areas for intensive research are coming to the surface. During this process 
the flow of research moves forward on an uneven front. Some of the signi- 
ficant factors and forces operating in the administrative situation are re- 
vealed more quickly than others, As they do emerge, they are checked against 
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the natural history data collected in the field studies and against other re- 
ported findings bearing on the subject. Once established as a factor of 
possible significance, hypotheses concerning its cruciality are developed for 
testing. While these more structured studies are moving forward, other 
possible factors are being studied empirically to build up the kind of in- 
formation needed to establish or reject them as significant areas for further 
study. 


To carry on a research program of this kind, the social scientist must 
be aware of the fact that the bias of the theory which he holds is reflected 
both in what he sees and how he interprets his observations. Since this fact 
cannot be avoided it is essential that the researcher be one who deliberately 
seeks ways of subjecting his theory to test rather than merely gathering 
evidence to prove that he is right. After being immersed in the situation for 
a period of two years, and with a wealth of information about the situation 
(which, in some instances, reflects theory different from our own) the 
hypothesis formation of today is different from what it was at the beginning 
of the study. The effect which the knowledge of the situation has upon the 
formulation of hypothesis is already the beginning of change in theory. 
Further and more formal testing of hypotheses as they are being stated now 
become the basis for new theory formulation. 


The research sequence begins with the identification of the problem 
for study; and is followed by a thorough study of the facts pertinent to the 
problem resulting in an identification of factors affecting the problem and 
its solution. This requires observation of them in the administrative situa- 
tion followed by accurate description and classification. Once classified from 
the analysis of the empirical data, the factors are studied more intensively to 
ascertain their nature, define their dimensions and so state them that they 
become meaningful categories for more systematic study. The purposes of 
the C.P.E.A. project, the time limit placed on it, the available man power 
and resources limit the number and kind of propositions that can be studied 
throughout the duration of the project. Theory formulation growing out of 
this procedure cannot hope to encompass the entire field. 


Interim Observations 


Two years of experience with this way of thinking about school ad- 
ministration warrants certain observations. Here are a few which have im- 
plications for action: 


1. Administration is bigger than the administrator. Often the adminis- 
trator is judged by the quality of the instructional program, the amount of 
school building done during his administration, or other outward manifes- 
tations that appeal. This is fortunate for some administrators and unfor- 
tunate for others, because the administrator does not have anything like com- 
plete control over what is actually accomplished. The conditions present in 
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the situation are limiting factors. Perhaps the success of the administrator 
should be judged in terms of the quality of his relationship to others with 
whom he works and the quality of his influenced on factors and forces which 
must be marshalled to move the situation forward. 


2. Administration is a team affair. Decision making, one administra- 
tive function, is becoming more and more a group activity. The question the 
administrator asks is not whether people should participate in making de- 
cisions but who should participate and how. Even in carry out directives 
resulting from these decisions it is recognized that the superintendent does 
part of the job, the principal another part—and that teachers, too, have a 
part. Directives, if carried to completion, set up chain reactions which move 
throughout the system by actions taken on all levels in the administrative 
hierarchy. Hence, there is greater recognition that teachers must share ad- 
ministrative responsibility. 


3. The problem solving technique is difficult to apply in many school 
situations. School faculties, boards of education, citizens committees, and the 
citizenry in general solve many of their problems on the basis of opinion. 
Even where wide participation is sought, people often fail to go to the 
trouble of making intensive studies to get the facts prior to decision making. 
Consultants are often used to make judgments for the people. Where wide 
participation in decision making is sought, people must get the facts and 
spend some time in interpreting them before registering opinion, Guiding 
the evaluative or action-research process to determine the basis for change is 
one of outstanding administrative responsibilities. 


4. Symptoms are often mistaken for causes. The unsophisticated ob- 
server of the administrative situation often thinks that he sees the cause 
of certain difficulties when in reality what he sees is a symptom of more 
deep-seated causes. Poor communication between the administrator and the 
faculty may not always be remedied, for example, simply by changing the 
means of communication. If there is a bad relationship between them (lack 
of respect) communication may remain poor. Likewise, poor relations may be 
found to stem from lack of adequate means for communication. Judgments 
concerning administrative difficulties are constantly being made without this 
kind of understanding. 


5. The consultant's role in school improvement is not clear. Some 
consultants who are invited to work with schools feel that it is their duty 
to provide a set of answers for those who have sought their services. Some 
school administrators, teachers, board members, and patrons expect this 
kind of service. Other consultants feel it their responsibility to help people 
help themselves. This requires diagnosis of difficulties and helping people 
learn to make diagnoses for themselves. Working with the data once these 
diagnoses are made is a difficult problem in itself. Schools, universities, and 
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the State Departments of Education are not now appropriately organized 
and financed to make the latter kind of consultation available when needed. 


The administrative situation is a highly complex social organism. The 
administrator and his behavior are functions of the situation and. have much 
influence in it. There are, however, many other crucial factors and forces 
which play significant parts in determining the nature of the educational 
program of any given community. The key to good administration seems to 
be an understanding of the interrelatedness of these factors and forces. The 
work of the Ohio C.P.E.A. Center is directed toward this understanding and 
should, in the three remaining years of the project, provide knowledge 
about these factors and forces not now available to the profession. 


The scope of this undertaking is very large. It represents a procedure 
that could well go on for years to come, adding new knowledge and theory 
to the profession throughout its duration. All that the Ohio C.P.E.A. Center 
can hope to accomplish is to demonstrate its effectiveness by carrying out 
a significant portion of the study and illustrating how findings so revealed 
may be used to improve the preparation of educational administrators and 
to encourage their growth in service. 





























Part ITV: Summary and Critiques 


Problems and Research Needs 
in Administration 


Arthur W. Combs and Robert S. Fisk 


In the past when administrators have looked at their profession, they 
have, more often than not, examined the situations in which they were in- 
volved. They sought the answers to their problems in the jobs they had to 
perform. Our professional education libraries are filled with hundreds of 
such studies classifying and describing in one form or another every aspect 
of school administration. Many of these studies have produced long and 
frightening lists of the myriad responsibilities resting upon the shoulders 
of the school administrator. In view of the tremendous amounts of time and 
energy which have gone into such studies, however, this approach to re- 
search in school administration has been deeply disappointing. Although 
such research has often been helpful, stimulating and provocative, it has 
seldom proven crucial or conclusive. 


In the past few years it has become increasingly clear that perhaps 
the failure of this approach to live up to our fond hopes and expectations 
may be due to its exclusive concern with only half the problem. Lately 
we have become aware that administration is not merely a job, a situation 
to be dealt with. Rather, it is made up of dynamic human interrelationships, 
interractions of a personality with other personalities in a school and a 
community. When administrators fail, it is rarely because of their inability 
to deal with the physical aspects of their jobs. It becomes more and more 
apparent that the tensions and frustrations of administration arise not from 
the tasks to be done or the physical operations of a school plant, but from 

‘the administrators themselves and their interrelationships with other people. 


“Successful administration is a problem in human relationships.” Such a 
statement seems so obvious as to be trite. Yet the fact remains that its im- 
port has not been generally recognized in administrative research in schools 
or anywhere else until comparatively recently. Research in this area has 
classified functions, analyzed structure, compared “good” practices with 
“bad,” and has sometimes attempted to describe the traits of the “good” 
administrator. Such studies have supplied us with excellent descriptions about 
what is and what could be. They have not helped much, however, to solve 
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the problems of how you get that way. Our great need at present is research 
directed toward the dynamic interrelationship of the administrator and his 
relationship to his staff and community. It is because they attempt to study 
administration from this dynamic viewpoint that the studies reported in this 
issue are of particular significance. 


The three studies reported here have approached public school adminis- 
tration as a human relations problem. Each has sought to examine into the 
nature of the human relationships involved in school administration. The 
Syracuse Studies have attempted to find a way of helping administrators un- 
derstand their own behavior and that of others and to behave differently 
as a result of that experience. The Teachers’ College Studies had essentially 
the same focus with an approach which differed substantially from that used 
at Syracuse and explored the feasibility of graduate student-directed group 
discussions as a means of improving the human relations understandings of 
students in public school administration. 


The Ohio State Studies, though still in the planning stages, will attempt 
to examine further the appropriate behavior of the school administrator as 
an educational leader in working with the faculty and the community on 
problems of its service to the community. The significance of these studies 
lies not so much in their results, provocative and interesting as they may 
be, but in the approach these studies represent. They are pioneer studies 
in what seems a most fruitful new tack in administrative research. Like all 
researches they properly raise many more problems than they have attempted 
to solve. The following are but a few of the many aspects of the adminis- 
trative relationship needing further research and which seem to bear upon 
the successes or failures of the administrator as we have observed them from 
discussions with the research contributors to this issue, while editing this 
issue of the Journal and from our experience acting as discussion leaders in 
the Syracuse Studies. 


The Administrator as a Person 


Much research has been done on the management aspects of adminis- 
tration but very little light has been shed to date on the personality of 
the administrator himself. Yet, it is clear that good administration is not 
simply a matter of techniques to be applied at the proper times and places. 
Different people may use precisely the same techniques under the same cir- 
cumstances with quite different results. What works for one administrator 
may boomerang for another. The difference in these situations seems to lie 
in the unique personalities of the administrators involved. What research we 
have on this question consists, for the most part, of statistical compilations 
of the traits of successful or unsuccessful administrators. But this is not 
enough. Such descriptions are of little help to the administrator in the field 
trying to operate his school system in the best ways he knows how. It does 
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little good to tell such a person what he should be—we need to find ways 
of helping him to become the best he can be. 


The “good” administrator seems to be less a paragon of “good” traits 
than a person who effectively uses the traits which he possesses. He is less a 
manager successively manipulating the people and things of his job than a 
unique personality more or less smoothly expressing itself in a challenging 
job situation. It may be that we shall eventually discover that what makes 
a good administrator is no different from the qualities that go to make up 
an effective, well adjusted human being in almost any other aspect of our 
society. Certainly the characteristics of the “‘self-actualized” person described 
by Maslow! seem remarkably well adaptable as a yardstick for the “good” 
administrator as well. 


We need a great deal more research into the problem of how we can 
help people to become effective administrators. It seems clear that we shall 
never be able to select people with all the qualities needed for effective 
administration. Since this is so, we had better be getting about the business 
of finding out how we can help people who are administrators become 
better ones. This is not simple for it means we must find ways of helping 
people become something in addition to knowing something. 


Psychology has been discovering in recent years that people’s beliefs, 
feelings, attitudes, emotions and values are of crucial importance in effecting 
behavior. Many failures in administration appear to stem from the lack of a 
consistent philosophy or value system in the administrator himself. Philos- 
ophy and values give consistency to behavior. Administrators characteristically 
talk much about philosophy and values but there is a great difference between 
knowing about philosophy and having one. It is quite possible to know 
about many philosophies and to have none of one’s own. Inconsistent philos- 
ophy and values lead to inconsistent behavior. When the administrator's be- 
havior is inconsistent and unpredictable, people become afraid of him for 
they do not know which way he will jump next. Without a philosophy and 
a clear set of values the administrator is at the mercy of every situation 
which confronts him. Since he is unsure what is important, then everything 
must be treated as though it were important. Everything must be decided 
anew each time it arises. Eventually, this can lead to a vicious circle in 
which the harried supervisor, not having decided what is important, must 
treat everything as important. This keeps him so busy he has no time to 
consider just what is really important even if he thought it was important 
to do so! 


A good deal of lip service to various ideals is expressed by many ad- 
ministrators but there often exists a great gap between what they profess to 


1 Maslow, A. H.Se/f-Actualizing People: A Study of Psychological Health, Brook- 
lyn College Bookstore, Brooklyn, New York, 1951. (Mimeo.) 
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believe and what their behavior betrays them as believing. We need more 
research directed to the problem of how administrators can be helped to 
develop consistent philosophies and value systems. 


Modern psychology points out that people do not behave according to 
how things seem to others; people behave according to how things seem to 
them. This means that the behavior of each of us is a function of our 
perceptions; particularly our perceptions of ourselves and the world in 
which we live and move. Attacking the problem of administration in this 
frame of reference requires that we find ways of exploring the perceptions 
of administrators about themselves, about their jobs and the people with 
whom they must live and work. We know much about how administrative 
problems look to outsiders. We know very little, however, about how 
administrators look to themselves or how they see the situations within 
which they operate. We need to know much more about the self concepts 
of administrators. 


The Administrator’s Conceptions of Other People 


Next to his self concept, no perception will be more important in 
governing the behavior of the administrator than his conceptions of what 
he thinks other people are like. When we believe a man is honest, we 
trust him. When we believe he is not, we protect ourselves against him. 
Inaccurate perceptions of what other people are like must inevitably lead 
to inaccurate or ineffective behavior in dealing with them. The administrator 
who perceives his secretary as a “thing” will probably treat her as one. 


If administration is truly a problem of human interrelationships, then 
the success or failure of the administrator in dealing with those problems 
will be a function of the extent, accuracy, and availability of his perceptions 
about other people. To improve administration we will need to find ways 
of assisting administrators to explore and discover their own perceptions 
about people and to submit these perceptions to test and integration within 
their own personalities. To do this effectively will require much closer re- 
lationships between the behavioral sciences and administrative training pro- 
gramc than has hitherto been characteristic. The Teachers’ College and Syra- 
cuse Studies reported in this Journal are interesting steps in the direction of 
this sort of cooperative effort. 


By the very nature of their jobs administrators come to worship object- 
ivity. They are responsible for getting things done. To get things done 
requires that one have the facts at his fingertips. This objective way of 
thinking about some aspects of his job may actually impede effective opera- 
tion in other areas for the facts of human relationships are not objective 
facts but perceptual or personal ones. The “facts,” when we are dealing with 
people, are not so much what people have done or are doing as they are 
what people are feeling, thinking, believing or perceiving. If a teacher, for 
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example, feels that her principal has been unfair to her, it matters very little 
whether the principal has actually been unfair or not. So far as the teacher 
is concerned, what she thinks is so, is so. Anyone attempting to convince 
her that what she knows is true is not true may only end in causing her 
to feel that the person making such an attempt is unfair too! People behave 
the way things seem to them, not the way they seem to outsiders. Failure to 
understand this important aspect of human behavior may make it difficult 
or impossible for an administrator to deal effectively with his problems. 


If it is true that behavior is a function of perception it follows that 
effective administration requires the clearest, most accurate perceptions of 
oneself and other people we can arrive at. Effective training in adminis- 
tration may be in large measure a problem of helping administrators to 
perceive themselves and the people they deal with as realistically and as 
accurately as possible. To this point, however, we have little or no research. 
Most existent research observes administration from the point of view of 
the tasks to be accomplished, or from the point of view of the interested 
taxpayer or professional observer. Very little research to date gives us any 
insight into how administrators see themselves or how they see other people. 
If administration is a problem of human relationships we need a great deal 
more of such information. 


The Administrator as Agent for the Operation of a School System 


Another major area for investigation has to do with the administrator 
as an agent for the effective operation of a school system. Administrators are 
people first, it is true, but their positions require them to operate also as 
instruments of their society for the achievement of society's educational 
goals for its young. Much of the research in administration has traditionally 
dealt with problems that could be classified under this heading and having 
to do with the description and classification of the tasks involved in effect- 
ing a smoothly operating and growing school system. We have a good 
deal of information of this kind. Indeed, we have more information than 
we know what to do with. Our problem now is to discover what it means 
for effective action. 


The shift in frame of reference from seeing administration as a problem 
of manipulation to seeing it primarily as a problem of people calls for 
a somewhat different approach to some of our old problems. Much attention 
has been paid, for example, to the demands of the administrator's position. 
These demands or expectancies are the most frequently voiced complaints of 
administrators who often see themselves as harried people continuously 
at the mercy of their jobs. School administrators undoubtedly have many and 
varied responsibilities. Ordinarily these are regarded as part and parcel 
of the jobs they hold and are often seen by administrators themselves as 
inevitable demands of the community upon its school administrator, Often 
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they are regarded as unjust. Little attention has been given, however, to the 
part administrators themselves play in the production of these expectancies 
of the communities in which they live and work. Human relations is a 
two-way street, an interaction. The products which arise from such inter- 
actions are not to be found in one side of the equation alone. There seems 
to be good reason to believe that many administrators create their own ex- 
pectancies in their communities sometimes by their own lack of consistent 


values and philosophy. 


It seems to be almost a disease of many administrators to want to “do 
something” about every situation with which they are confronted. Now, if 
one insists on doing something about everything that occurs, it should 
not be surprising that after a while people who observe this process should 
expect the administrator to do something about everything that comes up. 
This can lead to a kind of vicious circle in which the administrator becomes 
trapped by his own behavior. He begins without a clear conception of what 
he should spend his time at. Being unclear on this matter he must pay atten- 
tion to and act decisively with respect to many things. Others seeing him 
take responsibility for such things, assume this is part of his job. Living 
up to these expectancies after a while keeps the administrator so busy he 
has no time to find out what he really thinks is important and the circle 
starts all over again. We nced to know a great deal more about the ad- 
ministrator’s peculiar, role in his school and his community, not just from 
the point of view of the community but seen as a dynamic interaction of a 
particular personality and a unique community. 


A second major problem of modern school operation has to do with 
the administrator’s concept of leadership. How the administrator sees his 
role as an educational leader will have much to do with the success or 
failure of his functioning in any community. There has been much talk 
about what constitutes leadership in education but there still exists a vast 
amount of confusion as to just what is meant by the activity. The confusion 
is compounded when the behavior of these advocates is seen to have little 
or no relationship to that which they advocate. It is not unusual to find an 
administrator piously expressing a deep and profound belief in democracy 
while at the same time running an iron clad dictatorship within the four 
walls of his school. On the other hand, one can find administrators claiming 
to be hard masters and quite autocratic in their beliefs who turn out to be, 
in actuality, operators of highly democratic kinds of schools. 


Our concepts of leadership have been handed down to us for the most 
part from experience in the military, in the production of goods, or the 
“management” of men. The older approach has fostered a good deal of 
conjecture about the characteristics of the “good” leader, rather than of 
good relationships. Perhaps the qualities of leadership are not so much 
questions of what people “ought to be” or “how to get them there” as 
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problems in the effective interaction of a unique personality with a unique 
group of co-workers, Leadership in this sense would be measured in the 
degree to which people were helped to work and grow together toward 
the solution of common problems. What would constitute leadership in one 
community would thus be quite different from leadership in another. Leader- 
ship in this sense would be the skill possessed by an administrator in so 
working with his staff and community goals as to induce a maximum move- 
ment toward community ends. In this sense the goal of leadership would be a 
facilitating or assisting process rather than the achievement of some pre- 
conceived end. 


Historically we have assumed that behavior is a function of the 
forces exerted on the individual. This is the old S-R concept of psychology 
of the past twenty-five years. Much of the thinking and research on adminis- 
trative problems was conceived by persons holding this view of behavior. 
Beginning from such a premise about behavior it is not surprising that think- 
ing and research should have emphasized the objective aspects of administra- 
tion and the manipulative approach to dealing with human beings. If people 
behave acording to the forces exerted upon them, then of course, to under- 
stand or control their behavior we must understand and control the forces 
exerted upon them. The leader in this frame of reference was somebody who 
knew where people should go and helped to get them there. 


An increasingly prevalent approach in modern psychology, however, 
takes a different view of behavior. It tells us that people behave according to 
how things seem to them. This requires quite a different way of thinking 
about people and their behavior. It means that in order to change people’s 
behavior we must find ways of changing their perceptions. Since perceptions 
lie inside the individual and are not in direct control of persons outside, a 
manipulative or coercive approach can only be partly effective. This frame of 
reference calls for a different conception of leadership. In this sense a leader 
is one who assists, encourages, helps or facilitates people in the process of 
changing their perceptions. Indeed, if this view of behavior is true, a great 
deal of our thinking about the problems of administration needs overhaul- 
ing and reexamination. The studies reported here are but early steps in this 
new direction of conceptualization. It is to be hoped that a great many more 
studies will move further into these new ways of approaching the problem. 


Modern perceptual psychology lays a great deal of emphasis upon the 
importance of the effects of threat in a human relationship. It points out 
that when people feel threatened two interesting things happen to their 
perceptions: (1) when threatened, people tend to defend their existing 
perceptions, and (2) their perceptions become narrowed to the objects 
which seem to the individual to be threatening him; a phenomenon known 
as “tunnel: vision.” A great many difficulties in human relationships seem 
to stem from these effects of threat upon people. These effects of threat 
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are quite the opposite of those conditions needed for effective administration. 
We do not want people to defend their existing perceptions, we want them 
to be open to change. We do not want people able to see only narrowly 
and ineffectively. It is quite the opposite that we need for an effective 
human interaction. 


The operation of threat in administration is a problem about which 
we know practically nothing. Yet, it certainly must have important impli- 
cations and ramifications for all aspects of administration. How can an 
administrator so behave as to challenge people to their maximum efforts 
without so threatening them as to produce the unfortunate and destructive 
effects of threat mentioned above? How can the administrator become 
aware of and deal with the threat which he himself represents to other people? 
What are the dynamics of threat as they operate in the public school setting? 
These are important questions which need careful analysis. 


Understanding people can only occur on the basis of common meanings. 
Good human relationships can only be predicated upon good communication 
among people who must work together. Administrators frequently complain 
of the loneliness of their jobs. But a great deal of this loneliness may be of 
their own making. It is conceivable that many of the problems of administra- 
tion in the final analysis may turn out to be problems of poor communication 
between the administrator and his community. We need to know much 
more about the dynamics of communication as they operate in their field. 


Other important questions needing further analysis in this area are the 
following: 


A. How can the administrator be helped better to understand the means for 
obtaining understanding and development of consistent policies in his work with 
the Board of Education and school personnel ? 

B. What kinds of behavior encourage maximum communication between the 
administrator and the various individuals and groups with which he must work? 

C. How can the administrator be helped to provide the kinds of settings most 
appropriate for constructive growth on the part of students and staff? 

D. What can be done to assist the administrator to establish an organization 
and a staff which functions in a manner consistent with the needs of the situation 
and the needs of the personalities involved? 

E. How can we help the administrator to select personnel sensitive to the re- 
quirements of sound human relationships, people who see others as persons rather 
than as things? 

F. How can we help the administrator to realize his responsibility for appraisal 
and evaluation without interfering with the requirements implicit in responsible 
behavior on the part of those being supervised or appraised? 


The Administrator in his Social Setting 


Important as the effective behavior of the administrator as a person and 
as a functioning entity within the educational enterprise may be, he must 
also behave in a manner consistent with the needs and demands of the larger 
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social setting of the communities he lives in. This is the primary area in 
which the Ohio State Studies are seeking for solutions. It is an area in which 
we have much to explore and little which we know. It brings together the 
professional field of administration and the sciences of sociology and an- 
thropology. 


At this point we have little in the way of specific results from those ex- 
periments, but certainly this is a direction which badly needs exploration. 
Some of the important questions already turned up by those studies seem 
to be as follows: 


A. How can public school adminisrators and faculties keep their instructional 
programs moving forward without losing the confidence of the community? 

5. How can public school administrators be assisted in arriving at an intelligent 
understanding of the nature and strucure of the community within which they work? 

C. How does one make effective use of consultants in complex social situations 


where acceptance of the consultant as an authority determines the effectiveness with 
which he can function? 


D. How can public school administrators develop among school staff members 
and laymen an understanding of the need to be perceptive about the behavior and 


reactions of others including the difference in the meaning attached to so-called 
“facts” ? 


E. How can public school administrators develop understandings on the part 
of others that the effects of policies and administrative decisions are seldom identical 
from one situation to the next or from one person to the next, i.e. that no two 
school communities are identical ? 


In the final analysis the persons involved with the researches reported 
in this issue are primarily concerned with the implications of their findings 
and those of others for improving the programs of basic preparation and 
future professional development in the field of public school administration. 
We continually point to our public schools as sources of our strength in a 
democracy. It is often said that our nation is founded upon the excellence 
of its school system. The continued healthy growth of that institution is of 
vital concern to all of us, In very large measure, the future growth and 
development of our educational system lies in the hands of the administra- 
tive personnel whom we train to operate these schools for us, Research which 
makes possible production of better administrators for our schools is an im- 
portant and significant contribution to social welfare. 


While the researches reported here have to do with public school ad- 
ministrators as their major subjects, researches of this kind go far beyond 
the field of educational administration alone. The results of these experiments 
should be highly suggestive for administrators in many other areas as well. 
Administrators everywhere must deal with people. Administration, we have 
seen is primarily a problem in human relationships, The fundamentals of 
human interactions in one setting cannot be so vastly different from those 
in another. The administration of a school system has much in common 
with the administration of a modern industry and the problems of the ad- 
ministrators are in many ways the same. 
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It is probable that over the years many other researches will be carried 
out in the field of administration. Many of these will supercede those reported 
in this Journal, That is as it should be. The present researches are by no 
means definitive or conclusive. They represent important attempts: 1. To see 
the problem of administration as a problem of human relationships and 2. 
To bring to bear on that problem a modern interdisciplinary approach. The 
experience of those who have worked on these studies has been exciting and 
rewarding. If their experience serves to stimulate others to further explora- 
tions of this kind, these reports will more than have served their purpose. 
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Comment by a Professor 
of Educational Administration 


Van Miller 


The materials in this issue are symbolic of the growing concern for 
emphasizing human relations and community leadership in the professional 
education of school administrators. In many printed words we have said 
that we thought these things were important and have proposed ideals of 
behavior. The materials in this issue are reports of actual experience in 
planning and in doing something about developing desirable changes in 
behavior and in programs of professional preparation. As such they provide 
the basis for sharing experience so that each reader may undertake an 
examination of his own ideas and his own efforts with reference to something 
real rather than something merely proposed. We have had the statements of 
the prophets of the new emphasis.. Now we are getting the observations of 
personal experience which will encourage more personal experiencing and 
will also provide the basis for evaluation and re-planning. 


In Part IV the issue editors have stated well the new emphasis. They 
have indicated that the choosing and training of standard ideal school 
administrators who are interchangeable in many typical school situations is un- 
realistic, The stress now is on the unique personality of each who is chosen 
or who chooses to devote his life to school administration and the stress 
should include the unique personalities of the human beings with whom he 
deals. It is an emphasis on dealing with people as people rather than as things 
or statistics. It recognizes that feelings are facts and must be added to the 
sheer logic of intelligence if one is to understand motivation and the pat- 
tern of human behavior. The editors point out carefully that there is a dif- 
ference in working relations when we view the internal direction of human 
behavior in terms of attitudes and perceptions as contrasted to the external 
compulsion of human behavior based on a rigid application of the S-R bond 
psychology. 


The pattern of the new emphasis differs from the older description of 
what administrators are or ought to be and how the trainee can be made 
to fit this description. As stated in Part I, it involves three elements: the 
exploration of self, the world in which each participant lives, and the most 
effective relationship of the individual to the situation. This recognizes the 
internal direction of the administrator's own behavior. The first two reports 
are largely concerned with self-examination and exploratory changes in be- 
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havior while the third represents attention to the various school-community 
situations. Having these plans and evaluated experiences on paper makes 
possible, as the editors have indicated, the expression of criticism which 
should condition future study and development. The following comments 
are intended to be of such nature. 


1. Do we know what human relations skills and personal attitudes 
are effective and desirable? The scales used in measuring change indicated 
an accepted desirable direction of change. One assumes that the change 
is toward the position held by the staff members. Did staff members also 
change their personal positions and in what direction? The Teachers College 
report specifically recognizes the possibility that changes may represent 
student internalization of attitudes of staff members. How do we know that 
these positions (attitudes and beliefs) are any more appropriate to the 
working situations of school administrators than were the old standardized 
“ideal type” descriptions of the administrator at work? How can we find 
out? Will the school-community analysis of the Ohio State studies give us 
some dependable answers ? 


2. There is much emphasis on interrelatedness and community, This 
is expressed in the Ohio State plans and is implied in the group experiences 
at Syracuse and Teachers College. No doubt it is intended that sufficient 
interrelation and communication are to be established so that individual dif- 
ferences may be recognized and utilized. But the value of disharmony and 
need of nonacceptance as activating factors must not be overlooked as the 
necessary counterbalance to the desirability of harmony and acceptance. Un- 
less there is the balance of strong individual thinking and desire the group 
may well work toward a dead-centered common position lacking in the 
differential which provides potential for vitality and movement. 


3. The desirable behavior of administrators should be carried out in 
school-community situations in relations with lay and professional people. 
In the group experiences reported the administrators moved toward these 
understandings and behavioral changes in groups of other administrators. 
Individual behavior in any group is reinforced by the group. Would there 
be more transference of desirable behavior changes to working situations 
if the group experience were one with a more heterogenous group? Does the 
participant behave as he does because he is in this particular group or 
how much actual change has taken place in him as an individual? Can he 
maintain behavior in a changed role unless community and staff people 
with whom he works accept and understand the change in his role? 


4. In the Ohio State study proposal there is an assumption that the 
administrator bears primary responsibility for school-community interrela- 
tedness and an assumption of the relation of the school to community im- 
provement, Should this not be one of the first hypotheses to be tested in 
the field studies now under way? Is this central role of the school adminis- 
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trator merely a pious hope of those concerned with school administration ? 
Is it a concept which can be made workable and effective? 


5. When it was indicated in the Teachers College report that there was 
some confusion in differentiating the objectives of the T-group and the 
D-group, it was implied that an externally planned set of objectives for 
the groups existed, Operationally these could not be recognized unless ac- 
cepted by the members of the groups. This raises some question about the 
freedom with which group members might interact. But this question is 
not simply the implication that the particular groups described had operated 
in something of an arbitrary framework. It is rather a statement of the 
problem of external limits which exist for all human groups. In group 
operation we need more help in deciding what balance to strike between 
self-actualization and the external circumstances. 


6. The manner in which we tend to incorporate new experiences into 
our traditional pattern must be noted. There is some of that element in the 
development of the Teachers College experience. During the first year a 
small group experimented with attention to group process. During the 
second year it was organized as a special project in which several staff 
members joined. By the third year it is described as having been “integrated” 
so that it was fitted into special sub-group activities related to regular course 
work not too much unlike, in organizational form, small study groups re- 
lated to other large sized classes. 


One of the dangers of the procedure proposed in the Ohio State study 
is the possibility that each field situation to be investigated will be unique 
and that synthesis or generalization will be impossible, But five categories 
for classifying data have already been established: psychological, sociological, 
philosophical, economic and physical, and operational. Thus we profession- 
als are all prepared, if need be, to relate our findings to present courses in 
five foundation fields and in one methods or technique field. 


7. When one considers the problems and dangers of measuring or 
evaluating, the comparison of this development to a religious movement 
presents itself. We did have prophets, Some of them have become teachers 
who lectured and who discussed, They developed followers who were prac- 
titioners and as the practitioners had personal experience they enjoyed shar- 
ing it. Through their personal experience the believers are more confirmed 
in their belief. They work so hard at trying to prove it to themselves that 
the personal investment of time and effort becomes convincing. But how 
can it be made convincing to the non-believers? This comparison is expressed 
not in criticism but rather in recognition that through religious movements 
we have had an effective means of changing attitudes and behavior. The prob- 
lem of corivincing the non-believers is expressed in the Teachers College re- 
port when it cites as one problem the failure to involve many people in 
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evidence getting and, it may be assumed, the failure to collect enough 
evidence. 


The quest for evidence on the part of staff and student participants 
is one of the best means of securing involvement and fixing change. When 
time and effort is expended there is need also for the individual to prove 
to himself that it was successfully expended. Thus, although this is a desirable 
means of inducing change in the participants it is accepted only as evidence 
of bias by the non-believer. 


The necessary measurements represent the hardest aspect of the prob- 
lem. It would seem highly important to separate action agents and research 
staff. It would seem important also to develop new procedures. The prob- 
lems are evident, For example, as reported by Zimet, the three administrators 
who had least need for change in attitude were not considered important 
because their change as measured was not statistically significant. Does one 
assume that there is still “more joy over one sinner saved than over ninety 
nine righteous men?” In the Syracuse studies it was highly desirable to 
check the back home changes of behavior as verification of changes noted 
through the various studies of the campus group. This step presented sev- 
eral difficulties. How are we to know that the comparable administrators 
were not already so near the appropriate behavior pattern that less change 
would be bound to be noticed for them than for the group participants? One 
notes that actual changes were not measured but rather the frequency of 
mention of changes noted. It is indicated in Nesbitt’s data that project parti- 
cipants did discuss their group project in their back-home situations. Such 
discussion might well have created a back-home sensitivity to noticing 
changes in behavior or to behavior itself so that in many instances what was 
reported as a change in behavior of the administrator was simply something 
perceived as a change because the respondent had never noticed it before. 
These and other comments which can be made about the measurement report- 
ed make it urgent that some separate research group undertake appraisal of 
the gains claimed basing their work on the start already reported in this issue. 
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Comment by a Psychologist 


Paul E. Eiserer 


The plan of this commentary is to make observations resulting from 
reading this issue as a whole; then to react more directly to the individual 
projects described. 


Administration as Human Relations 


The major theme of this issue is that public school administration may 
profitably be viewed as human relations. It should be clear that to view 
administration as human relations does not commit one to the acceptance 
of a particular set of values or any special procedures designed to imple- 
ment those values. Administration in a highly authoritarian culture would 
also involve problems in human relations. Writers of this report leave little 
doubt that they are committed to democratic values and the substance of 
the report reflects efforts to apply procedures believed to have possibilities 
for more effective and enduring realization of those values. 


It seems to me that the distinction between administration as produc- 
tion and administration as production through human processes is over- 
drawn. Historically the goals of every society have been rationalized in terms 
of the welfare of people and administrative processes have been justified as 
promoting the development and satisfactions of people. 


Political, social, and educational philosophers of democracy have long 
argued that man is the measure of things, that he is of ultimate worth and 
that he has an open-ended destiny which is improvable beyond current com- 
prehension. John Dewey has reflected this aspiration most eloquently. Edu- 
cational administration in a democratic value context is not herein invested 
with a new goal but with new means for reaching toward the goal. 


The authors have looked to social science and their own personal ex- 
perience for guidance to find processes more appropriate and more effective 
in realizing democratic ends, Psychology has been heavily drawn upon in 
this quest. Growth in knowledge about human behavior individually and in 
groups has opened exiciting vistas for exploration into administrative pro- 
cesses. Freud, Sullivan, Rogers and many others have illuminated new dimen- 
sions for understanding man himself and his relations to others, while 
Lewin has contributed greatly to awareness of social-psychological behavior. 
Advances in these phases of psychology are reflected in the concepts and 
procedures employed in these projects. 
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Another development in psychology which is mirrored in these inquiries 
is the improvement of research methodology. Aspects of behavior previously 
held to be intangible, amenable only to intuitive appreciation, may now be 
studied with some objectivity, Although some of these more sophisticated 
methods are used in the projects, the authors wisely report reservations that 
present tools are good enough to get at many dimensions of individual 
and group experience. There is commendable resistance to the always present 
temptation to believe that what can be evaluated now is what is most impor- 
tant about human experience. 


The view that the administrator rather directly modifies and controls 
the behavior of others toward some end for which he has responsibility has 
been respectable for a long time. Lately we have seen an increasing tendency 
to conceive the administrator as a medium or catalyst through whom other 
people are enabled to grow, develop, or mature toward goals of their own 
choosing. The earlier process is now seen as exploitive and manipulative; 
the latter as facilitative, and open-ended. While each of these views in the 
past has been rationalized philosophically in democratic terms it seems 
clear that they rest upon rather different assumptions about the nature of 
man and the conditions required for man’s optimum reconstruction of him- 
self and his relations to others. 


So basic and compelling are the goals of self-sufficiency and independ- 
ence in democratic ideology that other needs of people are given relatively 
little attention. The studies accept these cultural imperatives without exam- 
ination. Both in statement of goals and in the instruments used to appraise 
outcomes growth in self directiveness is highly valued. Issues delineated by 
Fromm as “escapes from freedom” are not considered. 


This reader formed the impression that despite cautions about the 
tentative nature of the findings the editors argued strongly to persuade the 
reader of the tenability of their general position rather than to help him 
extend and deepen his own perceptions and to suggest that he draw his own 
conclusions. 


The Syracuse Study 


The group discussion method described is similar in many respects to 
a group therapy approach in which the self-oriented needs of participants 
are considered of greatest importance and the clarification and acceptance 
of self perceptions is the primary focus of the leader. 


The reader not acquainted personally with the previous work of the 
authors or not experienced in the orientation suggested probably could not 
reproduce the procedures used from the description contained herein. This 
may be due in part to the lack of specificity in description but may also 
derive from the fact that the procedures used represent specific ways in 
which this leader implemented highly personalized attitudes and intents in 
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working with a group. I have the impression that similar results might be 
achieved by persons with similar attitudes and intents using somewhat differ- 
ent specific procedures. 


The four studies conducted to evaluate various outcomes tended to 
support the expectations of the investigators in initiating the seminar. 
Evaluation of this kind of group process faces some of the same difficulties 
encountered in efforts to assess the efficacy of psychotherapeutic procedures. 
The participants physically separate themselves from the context of everyday 
events and meet on a “cultural island’ wherein the leader and participants 
create a climate within which behavioral reorganization can optimally occur. 
The question is then whether the learning in his special culture can be 
generalized to the continuing context of everyday events. One study was 
conducted to examine this question with results that minimally suggest that 
generalization occurs. The questions of the extent and permanence of the 
seminar learnings remain unanswered. Readers will more than likely believe 
that results found in short term evaluation may not be observable later. 


Teachers College Study 


The Teachers College study offers an interesting contrast to the ‘‘cul- 
tural island” approach. A “‘change-agent” (group for human relations train- 
ing) is introduced into a departmental matrix and its centrifugal effect on 
the departmental gestalt is studied, Concepts and procedures follow patterns 
developed in group dynamics during the past several years. 


Although the group procedures differ and the evaluation instruments 
are not comparable the results of the Syracuse and Teachers College studies 
are similar in many respects. Changes in attitudes, feelings, perceptions of 
problems, acceptance of democratic values are reported in both. 


The reflections of the investigators on their own operations interested 
me considerably. The observation is made that expectations that others 
should change their behavior may make one impatient about the rate of 
change and somewhat intolerant of obstacles perceived to be detrimental to 
the realization of investigator goals. “We often acted as if we expected 
revolutionary rather than incremental change.” This evidence may suggest 
that the ‘“‘facilitator-catalyst’” role in human relations is awfully hard to 
achieve. Setting for ourselves too high a goal of self-lessness may result in 
conflict with other self needs. We may want to be personally significant as 
well as psychologically instrumental in relationships with others. One diffi- 
culty may lie in viewing non-catalytic roles as necessarily manipulative. 


Certainly some aspects of behavior are more readily changed than others. 
Goals in human relations change are likely to be set high, perhaps not con- 
sciously, by the socially minded investigator, Who can forget the race be- 
tween education and catastrophe? 
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Ohio State Study 


The interdisciplinary study design and the examination of factors bear- 
ing on administrative processes within the reality context seem promising 
indeed. Preliminary findings suggest that further results will throw light on 
other aspects of administration than the “administrator as person” focus of 
the other two studies. 


Conclusion 


So brief a commentary can hardly do justice to the richness of con- 
ception and methodology in this report. Challenge and expectancy will be 
generated in those who reflect on its purpose and spirit of adventure. The 
editors have fulfilled the promise to stimulate productive thinking about 
significant issues rather than to provide answers to unimportant questions. 
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